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PETER EDLER: EDWARD POMERANTZ’S 
THE ARBITRARIUM NEW NOVELETTE: 
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Tonight could be the meht! 





YOUR CHANCE TO ENTERS 


PAUL MASSONS = 1 


“Tonight could be the night” 
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’ As WE KNow, when vou feel that ‘Tonight could be Subscrij 
' the night!” enly champagne will do. But how to show p.00 | 
someone who has never tried our sparkling product: | mewenty- 
Perhaps vou can snap a picture sib will do the trick. | <a 
Ruces All photographs must be original and previously unpublished; | ad 
no entries can be returned. Prints must be black and white, no ing Ca 
smaller than 8 by 10. Your name and address must be printed on Beer 1 
the back of the photo along with the usual technical data: camera; | ght 15 
exposure; hlm and lighting. : Soe All 
Awarpbs: Our judges will select the 100 they feel best portray the 
spirit of our slogan “Tonight could be the night.” to become a nterec 
part of Paul \lasson’s 1963 Photographic Salon; all chosen will be Califor 
awarded a Certihcate of Merit. bf Ame 
Moreover: We reserve the right to use any entries we wish in our fnc., Me 
ads and otherwise which of course is the whole point of the contest. ~~ : 
If we use one of yours; vou ll get full credit in any ad it appears as alifor 
well as whatever stipend we usually pay for our advertising photos. - = | 
Contest Crioses Mar. 15. 1963. Entries should be sent postpaid to: DITORS 
Photo Editor, Paul Masson Vineyards, Saratoga, California. all, Jr, 
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Epirors: 

Thanks for the complimentary copies: I received mine 
this morning—but was fairly well shaken to find the titles 
of my two poems [{ August] reversed and substituted for 
one another, Even though they’re only poems and only 
by a woman, they do make somewhat better sense if 
prefaced by the proper titles...the one on better and 
cleanlier destruction by Progress, for example, and the 
one on epitaphs by Celle Qui Meurt... Won’t you tell 
me you're sorry? I’d like to think someone is. 


Unhappily, 





Nancy Westlake 


We are sorry; we wont even try to explain how it hap- 
pened—all we can do 1s apologize.—Eds. 


EpIToRs: 

The prolonged orbit of the Russian cosmonauts indi- 
cates a triumph of man over his national provincialism 
and fanaticism. No matter what the Marxist babbits 
might say, especially Khrushev, these two men have 
seen through their capsule windows the chill bare face 
of a universe infinitely beyond the meaning of any dog- 
mas that hitherto had bound their lives. 

Within the capsules, the minds and spirits of these 
men were taken into orbit along with their bodies. After 
such profound experience, I do not believe that they 
could have come back quite the same. Surely they must 
have felt the atomic littleness of man and his worldly 
boundaries under the overwhelming and star-tormented 
Blackness. 

Respectfully yours, 
Theodore Drenton 


EpIToRs: 

My compliments, boys! I have enjoyed several issues 
of Contact, ever since I found some back copies in a 
dusty Chicago bookstore, about a year ago. It truly is, 
as you quoted from the KC Star, “as if a modern Mark 
Twain had appeared to replace pretentiousness with the 
lusty vigor of the Old West.” For the European and 
Eastern American “intellectuals” do seem, to my mind, 
pretentious and—well—snobbish. (There, I said it!) They 
have no appreciation for the average mind. Worse still, 
they have little or no heart. The features in Contact 
usually delight me, sometimes nauseate me; but the thing 
is that I am always made to feel something. It’s human- 
istic and realistic, without (thank goodness) resorting to 
one of those two awful extremes—gushy sentimentalism 
and pseudo-sophistication. 

The August issue has a story, Calvin Kentfield’s “I 
Am a Pilgrim and I Come in Peace,” which could easily 
be my biography—or that of any other really alive young 


person with similar beginnings. It’s all there; the living 


(flip to 4) 
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for the price of two tickets to Carnegie Hall 


.. . Enjoy the nine symphonies of Beethoven in your own living room, 
incomparably recorded by Josef Krips and the London Symphony 
Orchestra on EVEREST Records — The Peak of Achievement in Re- 


corded Sound. [| CLIPPER readers are offered a collector's item of exceptional 
beauty — the London Festival performances by renowned Beethoven interpreter Josef 
Krips, presented in a handsome library case of white leatherette with an authoritative 
brochure annotating all nine works. L) C. J. Luten, American Record Guide .. . “Il must 
comment on the care and marvelous engineering skill Everest has lavished on Krips and 
his forces. It has, in so doing, set new standards for the recording art.’’ L) Robert C. 
Marsh, High Fidelity . . . ‘‘The conductor, not the stopwatch, is the final authority here.”’ 
_] Robert Lawrence, Saturday Review ... ‘‘A fresh and generally very rewarding ex- 
perience to live through . . . a result of Krips’ absolute mastery of the material plus his 
high quotient of energy . . . a triumph of balance and of clarity.”’ 

(] 8 record set, in monaural and stereo. Regular retail price $39.95. SPECIAL PRICE 
TO CLIPPER READERS — $15.95 (the price of two tickets to Carnegie Hall). 
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NINE 
SYMPHONIES 
LONDON 
FESTIVAL 
EDITION 
JOSEF KRIPS 


n 
“Grehestra 


cut out and mail to: 


EVEREST RECORDS 
8373 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 69, Calif. 
Please send me the following records: 
Mono Quantity Beethoven’s Nine 
0 Symphonies @ $15.95 
——— _ per set. 
Stereo Quantity Beethoven's Nine 
= Symphonies @ $15.95 
re ae 


Enclosed is my Check or Money Order $ = 
(Add $1.25 per set on orders shipped outside 
U. S. or Puerto Rico) 


Name 


Ee 


— ll 


Please send me the free brochure of other 
EVEREST records available at great savings. 
Be sure to enclose your Gift List! 








parents who might as well be dead, the escape to Des 
Moines as soon as high school was over. (Don’t knock 
Des Moines. Granted, it has an abundance of deadbeats, 
but it’s almost enjoyable if you stay there long enough to 
know your way around.) There’s also the frantic living, 
loving, hating, reading, studying, arguing, in an attempt 
to make up for the dormant years preceding. The fascina- 
tion with dark Italian men, after growing up in a com- 
pletely Aryan community. Plus the cross-country bus to 
San Francisco. (I wanted to lose myself in a large popu- 
lation center, and SF was chosen over NY by process of 
eeney-meeney-miney-mo.) The pain of rejecting old be- 
liefs which, on a mental level, I knew to be false. Oh, 
it’s all there. 

Most of all, though, it’s the beginnings that impress 
me. It sounds as if he knew exactly what it was like—the 
long, cold Iowa winters, the “snow vacations” from 
school, the house half-closed off to save fuel. Only we 
were the Swedes who were “not really human” to the 
English-Irish. The early family life that can only be 
described as quiet desperation—not violent, just nothing. 
Whether or not Mr. Kentfield grew up in Iowa and had 
such experience is irrelevant. What I’m trying to say is 
that what he writes is valid, from the smallest detail to 
the overall atmosphere. I intend to latch on to his book 
and read it. 

Not all is perfect. Fred Smith’s Cement Friends look 


just plain clumsy. Nevertheless, it is suggested that graph- 


ics of this type contribute to our total awareness. That’s 
entirely possible. 

Those “June Brides” photos of a couple of months 
ago are enlightening, after one recovers from the first 
shock. (Observe “The Job” segment in Boccaccio ’70.) A 
bride, or a groom for that matter, is all too often a 
packaged commodity. 

One more comment: Henry Wolf’s “I Think It’s That 
Feeling That You Can Do Better,” in that same June 
issue, explains artistic initiative very well. (Despite his 
horrible grammar.) It isn’t so much the positive search 
after beauty as the negative abhorrence of ugliness: “I 
think the designer does not elect to be a designer. It takes 
a certain kind of personality. I think you are more or less 
irritated into it. I think things bother you because they’re 
ugly. At least that’s how I started. I think it’s that feeling 
that you could do better.” 

Anyway, here is my subscription. I think it’s that 
feeling that you are doing better. 

Arlene Berglund 


San Francisco 


EpiTors: 

This letter may come as a disappointment. I’ve used 
your prepaid envelope and you probably expected to find 
a check inside, or at least a subscription confirmation, 
but if you read further you'll find only an expression of 
my reaction to your magazine. 

A long time ago I made a 25c donation to a Catholic 
charity and this generosity has since entitled me to a per- 
petual subscription to their publication, The Catholic 
Worker, which features beautiful woodcuts and a lot of 


impractical nonsense about applying the tenets of Chris- 
tianity in your everyday life which is a pretty radical 
doctrine. Since I made that contribution I’ve been receiy- 
ing all sorts of unasked-for “gifts” like Indian Kewpie 
dolls and cheap neckties. At first I thought your maga- 
zine was in this category or, since I’m a druggist, | 
thought it might be advertising a new over-the-counter 
cold medicine by the same name, especially since the guy 
featured on the cover [June] looks like he has a bad cold. 

I’m glad I didn’t mark it “Return to sender” and stick 
it back in the mail box. It was well worth reading. 

I’ve decided not to subscribe, and so your feelings 
won't be hurt, I'll tell you why not. I am a slow plodding 
reader, at least by New Frontier standards. I commit all 
of the cardinal sins of reading. I pronounce the words 
inside to myself and when I don’t understand what | 
just read, I go back and read it again... and since I ama 
compulsive reader and have to read every magazine in 
the house before I go to bed at night my subscribing 
would cause either a frustration or a further inroad on 
my already inadequate sack time. 

Now, for some of my reactions. When I finished read- 
ing Contact it seemed that I had read it or thought 
about it all before...I don’t think there was anything 
really new to me in it. 

I liked Kenneth Lamott’s comments on reviewers who 
do or don’t give straightforward evaluations in their 
criticisms. He should not be surprised that the scientific 
or semi-scientific publications are the most rigorous in 
applying strictures where they’re applicable. He should 
read the controveries that rage in the Letters sections of 
technical journals and even at meetings where the papers 
are being presented. When I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago I was present when Hans Krebs who 
had just been awarded the Nobel Prize (this was about 
12 years ago) for elucidating the intermediary pathways 
of carbohydrate metabolism (Kreb’s Cycle) was lectur- 
ing on his new theory. He had brought all sorts of data 
and slides with him from England and was trying to 
persuade his listeners that the hydrogen ions came from 
the dissociation of water. No sooner had he made men- 
tion of this than a young instructor in physical chemistry 
arose and pointed out that this was a physical impossi- 
bility in a biological system and was thermodynamically 
absurd. There was no deference shown for age, reputa- 
tion, or prior achievements. Krebs was humiliated and 
had to repudiate all of the arguments he had so recently 
uttered. Scientists are not at all diffident about calling a 
spade when they think they see one and this sometimes 
causes longtime friends to become bitter enemies... 

Book reviews in technical journals are often devastat- 
ing. You often see one ending like this: “This reviewer 
feels that the book’s shortcomings far outweigh any pos- 
sible usefulness it might have. I don’t think it’s worth 
any serious scholar’s time to read or money to buy.” 

One of these days you'll probably get around to inter- 
viewing Dr. Edward Teller. When you do, please do me 
a favor and ask him to document and justify two state- 


(flip to 94) 
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A FAIR IS A FAIR IS A FAIR... 


Russia has Gagarin, Titov, Nikolayev & Popovich and we have Glenn & Car- 
enter. Seattle, with its Fair called Century 21, has the Space Needle, a six 
hundred foot ferro-concrete monument to the future—designed, I think, by 
Ronson—complete with torch, observation platform, and revolving restaurant. 
As a fertility symbol, who needs it? But there are other ways of looking at 
needles. Students will recall the two erected in Heliopolis about 1500 B.c. by 
Thutmosis III (or was it Thothmes?) and dedicated to Tum, now standing on 
the Embankment in London and in Central Park, New York. In its obelisk 
form the needle, as Professor Lethaby tells us in his charming Architecture, 
Nature, and Magic, was an imitation of the holy sky-supporting mountain, 
related to the seven-story ziggurat of the Babylonians, which Dr. A. B. Cook, 
in the section on “Sky Pillars and Soul Ladders” in his monumental Zeus, a 
study in ancient religion, relates to the columna cochlis of the Romans and the 
spiral tower of Samarra. It is obvious at a glance that the Seattle needle, al- 
though in a class by itself, is a variation on an ancient theme. It is a sky pillar 
and its legs leave the ground as ladders, replete with rungs, which are more 
structural and symbolic than practical aids to ascent. Elevators are provided 
for the tens of thousands of weary pilgrims who have been gathering daily all 
summer long in its shadow to celebrate the onslaught of Time, the joy of 
learning, and the enormous capacity for punishment of the human foot. 
Obviously, it’s later than we think. There are fewer than 12,000 shopping 
days left until the next millennium. 

It is, of course, a long way from ancient Samarra to ‘the next century and 
it is reassuring to know that we have reached the point where millions have 
now taken the final thirty-eight-year step by crowding to the rear of a trans- 
parent Bubblelator to be transported in forty seconds into a local (State of 
Washington) Tomorrowland where the lesson of History has been taught 
with a series of surprising juxtapositions of images whereby, among other 
things, they learned of the mystical connection between Mae West in full 
ostrich regalia and a mushroom cloud and, on the way out, met Arthur God- 
frey with a guitar proving that, in spite of all the goodies to come, art is long 
and people at least won’t change much although they had only to take a few 
steps down the ramp and walk over to the French Exhibit to see a Lettrist-type 
three-minute film in which the horrors of the depersonalization of people 
were presented as a problem second only to the one of their disintegration. 
And speaking of the French, for the first time in its long history the Comédie 
Francaise came to Seattle (which was rather more than Seattle did to the 
Comédie Francaise) and one could wander out of the Opera House on to the 
Fair Grounds with M. Jourdain’s immortal cry about how wonderful it was 
to know something ringing in one’s ears. 

“You can learn a lot at this fair,’ the woman at the Food Circus said 
between bites, referring primarily, of course, to the U.S. Science Exhibit (a 
twelve-million-dollar extravaganza produced by the Department of the Interior 
with the prompting of the State’s Senior Senator who has been in Washington 
almost as long as though he came from the South) housed nearby in a lovely 
complex of concrete buildings in precast neo-Gothic (by Yamasaki in associa- 
tion with Naramore, Bain, Brady, and Johansson) around a water-filled court 
with five splashing fountains and a like number of graceful soaring four- 
legged arches symbolizing the five rooms of the House of Science as described 
inside in a fascinating little (short) film by the Brothers Eames (Charles and 
Ray) and recalling, to those whose ears were still ringing with the cry of 
M. Jourdain, the five vowels with which the philosopher astounds the would- 
be-gentleman. 
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Whether one approached the Science 
Exhibit with the open mouth of M. 
Jourdain—as played by M. Louis 
Seigner — framed about a French O, 
or with the wide-eyed humility of 
the woman at the Food Circus busily 
combining a Mongolian hamburger 
with a Scotch scone (there have been 
Fisher scones at World Fairs since 
1915), one was forced to admit that 
perhaps never before in human his- 
tory have so many owed so much to 
so many, including this woman 
(whose name I know not although 
she once made movies in Alaska and 
appeared in Max Reinhardt’s Miracle 
back in whenever it was) and M. 
Jourdain, whose cry was echoed on 
a wall of the Science Exhibit with a 
quotation from Robert Conquest: 
Pure joy of knowledge rides as high 
as art... 


Riding through this extraordinary 








Photo by William Heick 
Exhibit, dazed, dazzled, and deaf- 


ened, plunged into the interior of the 
atom and herded into intergalactic 
space; one arrived, finally, at the 
alcoholic and nonalcoholic mice and 
the wire and cloth-covered artificial 
mothers for baby monkeys with that 
shock of recognition that comes with 
easy empathy. With the best will in 
the world it is practically impossible 
to identify with the heroic image of 
a DNA molecule, and, unhappily, 
adults were excluded from the Junior 
Science Laboratory in Area X after 
the first week in order to give the 
children a chance so that I was un- 
able to work the model atom smasher 
or crawl inside the ant city or enjoy 
the mathematical peep shows or play 
atomic pinball. 

Are all alcoholic mice darker in 
hue? I don’t know, it simply occurs 
to me to ask. It is probably not a 
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scientific question but scientists are 
constantly raising questions that are 
not scientific. If the Department of 
Commerce is going to continue ip 
this sort of show business it is goin 
to have to learn the hard truth that 
there is more to censorship than ob. 
scenity and that a simple thing like 
segregating dark bibulous from light 
aquabibulous mice in separate cages 
with or without equal facilities is not 
quite so simple as it may seem to be, 
It is precisely the kind of thing that 
most rouses the ire of unhappy mi: 
norities at home and even more up- 
happy majorities abroad—the uncon. 
sciously unhumorous manipulation of 
loaded symbols. “That’s how,” the 
old lady said, “people get shot.” I can 
think of only one alternative to in- 
creased sensibility in such matters 
and that would be some sort of se. 
mantic disavowal corresponding to 
the usual legal disclaimer of respon- 
sibility for any resemblance to actual 
persons living or dead, including 
Scandinavians. Such a_ disclaimer 
might read: These mice are not men. 
Any resemblance to ethnic groups is 
entirely coincidental. No doubt it 
was. In any event, there were these 
four mice, two to a cage. The lighter 
ones preferred water in the ratio of 
00017 intake of watered-down alco- 
hol to .00106 for presumably unfluori- 
dated HeO. The others had con- 
sumed .00500 whatever of alcohol 
and .00394 of water. From which | 
gathered that quite aside from ge- 
netic and socio-political considerations 
drinking mice are thirstier than those 
that drink less and it is only natural 
to drink more when you do drink 
more. I observed all four animals for 
several minutes. The alcohol-prefer- 
ring mice were sitting up. They 
seemed to be biting their fingernails. 
The others were curled up together. 
The attachment-to-other-furry-ob- 
jects-form-of-togetherness is not, of 
course, limited to light or dark mice 
(for all I know Dr. Harlow might 
have been thinking of beer). Mon- 
keys have it too and from the earliest 
ages, as revealed inf the Harlow de- 
termination of the essential elements 
in a mother-child relationship through 
the use of artificial wire (feeding) 
and cloth-covered (non-feeding) mo- 
thers with live offspring. Whether 
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the experiment has been carried to 
the point of using live mothers with 
wire and cloth-covered offspring | 
don’t know. The elements tested by 
Dr. Harlow were officially four but 
actually, I think, five, corresponding 
to the five fountains of the court and 
hence, perhaps, to the five vowels 
and, in relation to the mathematical 
basis of modern science, the historic 
origin of counting with fingers. Un- 
less little monkeys are blinder than 
[ think they must be, they could 
hardly have avoided some sort of re- 
sponse to the robotic Minnie Mousey 
appearance of those artificial Moms. 
The heads were frightful. Only an- 
other mother could have felt a sym- 
pathetic twinge. And here again, I 
think, was an example of uncon- 
scious unhumor in the manipulation 
of a loaded symbol. The Disney style 
was unmistakable. But are monkeys 
susceptible to kitsch? It seems un- 
likely. Dr. Harlow was concerned 
with nursing, warmth, rocking mo- 
tion, and the comfort of touch and 
reached the conclusion that mechani- 
cal mothers are not completely ade- 
quate substitutes for real ones and 
that certain important social lessons, 
such as not rejecting your offspring, 
are not taught by either wire or cloth- 
covered substitutes. He also concluded 
that it seemed to be more important 
toa young monkey to be comfortable 
than to eat. At least to the extent of 
devoting more time to it. 

The Harlow experiment raises a 
curious question in connection with 
the extraordinary success of a related 
experiment performed frankly for 
money rather than pure joy in a 
quite separate corner of the Fair, at 
Le Petit Theatre on Show Street. 
Just as the artificial mothers stole the 
show at the Science Exhibit, the plas- 
tic wood dolls of Les Poupées de 
Paris cum Hollywood were the Seat- 
tle equivalents of Chicago’s Little 
Egypt and Sally Rand. The lines 
formed on the left. All-conquering 
sex had come through as usual. Part 
of the credit, of course, should go to 
the local censors, whoever they were. 
By distinguishing between puppets 
and live dolls, they gave the pro- 
ducers of Les Poupées an unfair ad- 
vantage over their competitors. But 
the question remains: why do Seattle 
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America’s most adventurous 
philosopher describes his own 
experiences, ranging from 

the diabolic to the divine, with 
the “mystic drugs”—LSD-25, 
mescalin, and the 
mushroom derivatives 
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audiences, unlike littl Wisconsin 
monkeys, preter artificial objects to 
real ones? Have we really, audience- 
wisely, been reduced to the level of 
doll play for relief from the rigors of 
reality in an age of all too real real- 
ity? When sex rears its head in the 
primitive form of an unclad Kewpie 
doll with monstrously developed 
breasts and bum I think it is time 
not to call a halt but at least to inves- 
tigate what is happening. I think it 
imperative that Dr. Harlow put 
aside, his work with mothers and 
babes—important though it may turn 
out to be in the long run—and inves- 
tigate the erotic conditioning of adult 














morality. 
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Calvin Kenttield, 


editor of Contact, has written 
a sensuous, picaresque novel 
about a footloose young 
American in search of 

love and fa truth 


Tus Quest takes the hero of the story, Tom 
McKinley, on restless wanderings across Europe, 
where his Midwestern background comes into 
sharp contrast with the culture of the Old 
World. It involves him in a passionate and trau- 
matic affair with a beautiful married woman and 
in the betrayal of a fellow American. 

Here is a vivid account of a hazardous voyage 
through the treacherous currents of modern 
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spectators who are mesmerized by 
the manipulation of puppets playing 
Mommie and Daddy behind the in- 
adequately-spread tail of an artificial 
male peacock. And perhaps by way 
of conditioning himself Dr. Harlow 
should take a preliminary look at 
that three-minute film in which the 
depersonalization of man is viewed 
with such alarm and ponder the fate- 
ful significance of the two figures by 
Bourdelle between the French Ex- 
hibit and the Washington State Bub- 
blelator, on the one hand a patient 
and pregnant Penelope and on the 
other a male archer, bow in hand 
and posed in the position of the re- 
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flex, shooting an arrow into the air— 
God knows where. 

Two men emerged from the Space. 
arium in the Science Exhibit and one 
of them asked: “Who are you going 
to vote for next time?” 

“God,” replied the other, a well. 
known dentist, without a moment’ 
hesitation. 

It was in this spirit that I went to 
the Christian Pavilion & Children’s 
Center, where twenty-three denomi- 
nations and eighteen other agencies 
were trying hard to raise the $700 , 
day necessary to survival in a world 
of harsh landlordism, exploding data, 
and erotic puppetry. I felt a little like 
a tired liberal Roman back in the 
days of Nero, disapproving of the 
lions’ diet. I was confused. Inevitably, 
standing before the ichthus of the 


Pavilion, my eyes turned to that mon- | 


strous four-legged soul ladder simu. 
lating a sky prop, the Space Needle. 
Was it performing its historic task of 
holding things up or was it merely 
what it seemed to be, a revolving 
restaurant and observation platform 
six hundred feet high? Frankly | 
could not see that it was holding up 
anything but itself—itself and _per- 
haps four or five hundred modest 
astronauts dining or buying souvenirs 
or staring down at a view which in- 


cluded a life-sized (4° 11”) statue of | 


the eponymous hero, Chief Seattle, 
standing with his back to the Fair 
and one arm raised as though to 
ward off a falling object. 


By a curious coincidence both the f 


U.S. Department of Commerce in its 
Science Exhibit and the twenty-three 
denominations and eighteen other 
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agencies, in their lesser but equally } | (i 


devout effort, hit upon the same de. 


vice for expressing what Rida John- 


son Young once called the Sweet 


Mystery of Life—chicks hatching. 


Is it possible that they were both 


thinking of Chicken Little? @ 
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The Nevada Safari 
Of Contact’s Editors 


THAT SAFARI of editors and writers for 
Contact, the magazine, who went out last week 
to Contact, Nev., the ghost town, with a view to 
buying it, was a warm, lively and spirited 
performance. We were gripped by the scope, the 
broad horizon, of the scheme. The idea of repop- 
ulating the little cluster of habitations among the 
sage and of nourishing a revived economy with 
the gains of slot machines and perhaps worse re- 
sorts, was enterprising in the best and most bois- 
terous tradition of Nevada. 


Nevadans, we hoped, would understand these 
writers from over in California. Our hope re- 
mained unshaken until they threw George Draper, 
one of our most sensitive reporters into jail. That 
painful episode, however, may inspire the creation 
of fresh, new art; indeed, if we may not im- 
modestly say so, it already has: The dispatch of 
Draper reporting the overnight incarceration of 
its author at Winnemucca exhibited a spare, lean 
style in the finest genre of combat journalism. 


WE WERE ENCOURAGED to learn yester- 
day that the Winnemucca denouement—which was 
brought about by their own naivete concerning 
brothels—had not discouraged the editors of Con- 
tact from further pursuing their dream of estab- 
lishing an art colony in Eastern Nevada. Their 
option for the purchase of the city of Contact is 
still alive; many will await with interest the news 
of its being taken up. Writing might well flourish 
in that clear, desert atmosphere. 


The safari, at all events, has made us much 
more aware of Contact than we had been. It is, 
of course, one of the noted literary publications 
in the United States, and particularly remarkable 
because it carries the influence of the West east- 
ward, against the usual set of the tide. 


In spite of the irreverence and good humor 
of the exploratory visit to Nevada, Contact is a 
most earnest and serious-minded enterprise. It has 
gained a standing and an audience far beyond the 
Bay Area, but it ought to become better known 
even around here. Perhaps the safari and the 
sufferings of some of those who went along on it 
will have the good result of arousing the interest 
of a wider audience. 








Contributors 





Gina Berriault lives in Mill Valley with her young daughter. 
Her work has appeared in New World Writing, Harper’s 
Bazaar, Mademoiselle, and in O. Henry and Foley’s 

Best Short Stories. She was co-winner of the Paris Review 
1956 fiction prize and is the author of two novels, 

Descent, published in 1960, and Conference of Victims, 1962. 





Edward Pomerantz is a graduate of New York City College 
and the Yale Graduate School of Drama. Among the awards 
he has won are the Theatre Guild Foundation Prize and 

the John Golden Grant. He is married to Actress Sandra Kazan. 
He has been teaching English at Long Island University 

and currently is at work on a novel. His play, Do Me A Favor, 
based on the novelette, will be opening off Broadway 

in December. His earlier novelette, Sweetheart, Virgin, 

and God, appeared in Contact 6. 





O’Carroll Colvin forsook Latin-American capitals and 
New York in 1957 for Alaska —‘“‘before its new trailer courts 
became estates and its costlier dwellings were designed 
for tri-level living.’’ For a year her home was a native village 
on the Aleutian chain —‘“‘which the Americans have seeded 
with many pictures of Frankie Avalon (hung well below the 
Russian icons) and a few pink washing machines but 

no plumbing.” A former foreign correspondent and news 
bureau chief for Mexico and Central America, she has 
also done public relations work for the U.S. State 
Department and for private industry. 





Alan Marcus’ first book, Straw to Make Brick was written 
when he was 23, and was published by Atlantic—Little, Brown. 
His second, Of Streets and Stars, appeared originally in a 
Manzanita Press limited edition, and will appear in trade 
book editions this winter published in this country by 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., in Great Britain by Neville Spearmann, Ltd. 
“| also slave away, from time to time, pseudonymously,”’ 

he says, “in the galleys of the ‘mass media’ to feed my family... 





David Stacton has published a biography, a pamphlet of verse, 
short stories, articles, and eleven novels in England. 

Four of the latter have been printed in America, and a fifth 

is to appear in October. ‘“‘The Metamorphosis of Kenko”’ is from 
The Counsels of Perfection, an as yet unfinished series of 
stories about the getting of wisdom, for which he was awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1960-61. 





Peter Edler was born and educated in Berlin, Germany. 

In 1954 he emigrated to Montreal where he lived until the 
spring of 1960. Since then he has been living in San Francisco. 
He began writing in 1957 and his first piece, a short-short story, 
was published in Simplicissimus, an 80-year-old German 
satirical weekly. Since 1958 he has been writing regularly for 
that magazine because ‘they publish the toughest satire 

and have some of the best (in my opinion) political 
cartoonists working for them.” 

He has written a book entitled A Diet of Homogeni, and he is 
working on another one at present. 
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= TIE ARBITRARIUN 
ea OY PETER EDLER / PART II 


I have much in common with the ameeba. We’re both 
American problems. And, like the amceba, I move by 
forming temporary projections that are constantly chang- 
ing. I try to project myself into the role or shape of an 
ambitious young executive; or a short-order cook; or a 
taxi driver; and in doing so I move from job to job. Like 
ameebe, I survive revolutions easily. Like them I’m in- 
sensitive to most liquid detergents. To find me, a power- 
ful microscope is needed. And, like that of the ameeba, 
my sphere of influence is limited. 

There are many other similarities. My character is 
amceboid. I’m soft. I tend to take pity. I tend to pity the 
amoeba whose role in public life has been thoroughly 
underestimated. As most problems, this is probably a 
question of focusing. The problem of amcebz in super- 
markets, for example, or in department stores, in employ- 
ment agencies. Very important: ameebz in politics, in 
the C.I.A. (Career Investment Association), in the Penta- 
gon. There is a wealth of problems. It is conceivable, 
why, almost certain, that a CIA ameeba differs in char- 
acter from a Chico, Calif. housewife amoeba. Amcebze 
need protection. I need protection. We’re very much alike. 

With this and current events in mind I have compiled 
a list of vital necessities, a kind of emergency survival kit 
for amceboid humans. I am setting it down for whatever 
it may be worth once survival is threatened. 














Water for two weeks, deodorized and pasteurized. 

Food, including garlic sausages and old cheese to 
counteract the smell of wastes. 

Eating utensils, such as paper plates, cups and napkins 
for guests who might drop in or be in the same 
drop. 

Openers for cans and bottles in order to get the party 
going. 


Pocket knives to keep order. 

Can for garbage (20 gal.). 

Can for babies and the sick. 

Brain tissue for intellectual ameebe. 

Paper towels and sanitary napkins. 

DDT. (1 gt. of 5% solution)—against the flies. 
Battery radio to listen to Conelrad hit parade. 


Home-use radiation meters to determine degree of 
radiation already absorbed above ameeba-limit. 


Clothing, for the sake of decency. 

Bedding, for the sake of comfort. 

First-aid kit for the sake of safety. 

Bible for Christ’s sake. 

Writing material, to write last journal or epic poem. 

Reading material (All Quiet On The Western Beach; 
You Can't Go Home Again, Jackie; The Illusion 
of Immortality). 

Matches to ignite backfire. 

Home fire-fighting equipment to drive out strangers. 


Rescue tools, preferably hand grenades of the approved 

type: Final Solution. 

Microscope to slip under. 

Cyanide, droppable, in case everything else fails. 

While not in danger, an ameeba should avoid laundro- 
mats at all cost. It is not so much the detergents used 
there (to which, as I pointed out earlier, most amcebz are 
immune), but the dizziness induced by centrifugal forces 
at work that present grave dangers to the sensitive 
amoeba. Experiments indicate that only one out of five 
survive a short sojourn in a laundromat, and those are 
usually the lucky ones that fall behind the machines into 
the grime and the company of earlier arrivals. 

Humans seem to do better. A friend of mine by the 
name of Benny claims to have lived for eighteen consecu- 
tive days and nights in a laundromat by pretending alter- 
nately to be a laundromat repairman, a prophylactics 
salesman, a writer, the Lord of the Dynamos, and the 
landlord. He was finally ejected when he insisted elatedly 
to the real repairman that he was one of the machines 
and badly in need of detergent. 

A new laundromat has just been opened in Los 
Angeles. It operates on the deterrent principle rather than 
the detergent principle. The general public is deterred 
from using it. It has been constructed to resemble a syna- 
gogue. There is a footman at the entrance and water 
basins inside. Three loudspeakers constantly broadcast 
modern poetry. There is a cover charge. Jazz combos are 
occasionally hired to play. Only the most insensitive, the 
lowest stratum of our society, manage to force their way 
in, and these are characteristically dirty. In this way the 
new laundromat is assured of the patronage of only the 
neediest of the needy. They are Negroes (always in need 
of water), actors, homosexuals, prostitutes, unwed mo- 
thers of five, drunken sailors, janitors, bachelors, and 
serious artists working in advertising agencies, book- 
stores, as house painters, or in piano bars. 

Ours, when you come right down to it, is an amceboid 
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society. Amoebe can do almost anything humans do. 
They do most of the things we do right along with us. 
Ameebe rally. They close missile, water, and other gaps. 
They lag. They protest. They attach. They forfeit, fore- 
close, and fornicate. They fall. They dig. And, like our- 
selves, they hardly think while doing it. They just move 
along by forming temporary projections that are con- 
stantly changing. Like myself, they are dangerous and 
capable of violent overthrow of the government. More 
American presidents have been violently overthrown by 
amoebe than any other known force. Lincoln was an 
exception. Bullets contain no ameebe. That’s why bullets 
are inhuman. Ameebz should and do register—as agents, 
voters, unwed motel mothers of six, as defeat. Draw your 
own conclusions and shoot. Amcebz are subversive like 
myself. 

My association with amcebez: the entire amoeba com- 
plex dates back to the days before the recent major war 
and to my father. He came home one day, sat down in 
his armchair, and said to my mother, “I feel like an 
amoeba.” And I said, “Daddy, what’s an amoeba?” And 
he said, “I’m an ameeba.” I didn’t ask any more ques- 
tions. He was always right. I had no reason to doubt his 
word. In a similar situation, would you have doubted 
your father’s word? If he had said, “I’m a pig,” I would- 
n’t have believed him. I knew what pigs looked like. He 
wasn’t one. But I didn’t know what ameebz looked like. 
and I’m still not quite sure. 

He’d been called in by the Gestapo. They took excep- 
tion to his name, to his nose, and to his friends. Also to 
his travels, to his education, and to his profession. And to 
his attitude. His name sounded Jewish, but that could 
not be changed because there were no unsuspicious 
names left in Germany in those days. The nose looked 
Jewish but couldn’t be changed. It had been broken 
several times when he was boxing as a young man and 
grown back Jewish. His friends were Jewish. That 
couldn’t be changed either. His travels brought him into 
contact with Jews. That was changed. His education and 
his profession couldn’t be changed, and his attitude was 
changed officially. 

My father stopped introducing himself by name. He’d 
go around saying, “I’m me,” or “Nice to meet you, my 
name is Jewish.” He was always wiping his nose in order 
to hide it, or he pretended to be punchdrunk when no 
handkerchief was available. He stopped seeing his Jewish 
friends except the one hidden in his bedroom, whom he 
saw during the night, and in the morning, and when he 
returned from work with reports on when and how they 
would smuggle him into Switzerland. He stopped travel- 
ing. He stopped knowing who Goethe was and pretended 
never to have heard of Spinoza. And he sewed little 
swastikas into the hems of elegant ladies’ garments he 
designed. 

The only things he remembered were his family, and 
that he was an ameeba. One day, after the war had 
started, he came home wearing a bright, beautiful, orna- 
mental dagger on his belt. He was special officer in 
charge of textile plants in the East, or something like 
that. The dagger, so he told me, was to carve the Russian 





cheese with. It immediately made me the hero of the 
entire neighborhood. I'd try to lure him down into the 
street in his uniform. I'd show off with him. I'd ask him 
to get a bigger dagger and couldn’t understand why he 
didn’t seem enthusiastic about the idea. 

He didn’t want to be promoted. He didn’t want to 
wear a bigger, brighter, and more beautiful dagger. He 
didn’t want his cheese carved by an adjutant because 
most adjutants smelled and because, realizing his Position 
as an ameeba, he didn’t want an inexperienced helper to 
cut up those fellow amoebz in the cheese. In short, I’m 
an amoeba after my father. 

I’m more efficient than most, though. I perform. I'm 
closer, in that respect, to a flea in a flea circus. I can walk 
a tightrope like on television. I can pull cannons if given 
a tractor (which most fleas and few amcebe can do). 
I can wear a helmet and carry a fast-firing rifle. I can 
wear a dagger on my hip or a switch-blade in my pocket. 
I can become a guerilla. I can overthrow and throw-up 
over. And I do. But rarely. Just give me a handful of 
other courageous amoebe and I become a terrifying force. 
I can watch a wall with tear gas grenades in my hands, 
I can laugh at Jack Paar and the new TV game called 
“Jump the Wall!” in which the contestants are given a 
series of questions and points for correct answers. Twenty 
points make a run, twenty-five a run and breakthrough, 
thirty points a run, breakthrough, and subsequent escape 
to the West. Thirty-five points are needed for a complete 
Freedom Run. And there is an element of fear because, 
without it, there would be no incentive to escape and win 
$10,000 for the Freedom Run. There is the Mongol Den 
and the Tartar Prison for excitement. 

And I can read pamphlets. I received one recently, 
distributed by the International Federation for the Abo- 
lition of Exchange Students Programs. One of their re- 
cent surveys apparently shows that exchange students 
cause two out of three major wars. World War II, says 
the pamphlet, was started for the U.S. by a former Japa- 
nese exchange student named Yoshai Kamuka, a distant 
relative of Ritchie Kamuka, ex-member of the Kenton 
band who now works around L.A. mainly with Shelley 
Manne, Terry Gibbs, and in the studios. 

Kamuka, who, according to the pamphlet, dropped 
the first bomb on Pearl Harbor, had visited the USS. in 
the fall of ’32 under the Gardeners’ Mutual Exchange 
Program in order to study gardening. In the summer of 
1933 he stole an apple and admitted later under cross- 
examination that he had been living off stolen potatoes 
for almost half a year during the Depression. He would 
undoubtedly have been convicted and sentenced to be 
deported to Germany, had not his lawyer, at the very last 
moment, invoked diplomatic immunity under the Mc- 
Kinley Sons of Nippon Act, a law which, incidentally, 
was later amended and finally abolished (largely by 
Kamuka) in 1941. 

Kamuka, so much goes without saying, had been 
wronged. He was a young man then and very impres- 
sionable. He, irate, returned to Japan where he became 
interested in the improvement of large garden areas 
through aerial spraying with insecticides. From there it 
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was only a step to flying that fateful mission in 1941. 
In fact the whole attack was an accident brought about 
by Kamuka’s irrepressible urge to steal. During the night 
of Dec. 6-7th, 1941, Yoshai Kamuka stole a military 
plane from a Kobe airbase. This was such an unprece- 
dented event in Japanese military history that the greater 
part of the Imperial Airforce was immediately alerted. 
The idea of using Pearl Harbor as an escape hatch struck 
Kamuka on the way when he suddenly realized that he 
didn't have a Chinaman’s chance of eluding his pursuers. 
Pretending to be under top-secret orders, he radioed that 
the American Fleet at Pear! Harbor was to be destroyed. 
It was an extraordinarily successful ruse. 

Unbeknownst to Kamuka, however, a chain reaction 
involving another exchange student had already been set 
off. Harold Barker, of Corpus Christi, Texas, an archi- 
tectural exchange in Tokyo in 1936 to 1938, had struck 
up a casual acquaintanceship with Kamuka in a local 
bar. Kamuka, following one of his irresistible impulses, 
relieved the Texan of his wallet, containing some $300 
and an old irreplaceable photograph of the first family 
well. Barker was so upset by this betrayal of confidence, 
that he returned to the U.S. immediately and in disgust. 

Barker had been wronged. He was a young and im- 
pressionable man then. He had never liked architecture 
anyway and his desire to see Japan had been caused by 
the only book he had ever read to the end, entitled: A 
Short History of Geishas, authored by a Henry Lord 
Fillingston-Hobbard. 

Back in the U.S., Barker turned to aerial landscaping. 
From this occupation, coupled with his distaste for Japa- 
nese architecture, it was only one step to flying that fate- 
ful mission in 1945. Barker eagerly volunteered to take 
the big bomb to Japan in order to eliminate what he 
called “ugly and superfluous architecture.” He suggested 
dropping one on Nagasaki first and then flying on to 
Hiroshima in order to—as he put it succinctly—“make it 
stick.” This he succeeded in doing. 

The pamphlet enumerates other names, more ex- 
amples. Oscar and Brigitte Horney, whose study of 
borderline schizophrenia in Israel led to the introduc- 
tion of circumcision in the U.S.; Walter F. (“Happy”) 
Zyskvarny, a Hungarian exchange student who, after 
doing road engineering work in the Southern U.S., paved 
the way for Red tanks to enter Budapest by capturing a 
radio station and announcing that this move was fully 
supported by two prominent businessmen in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., who had General Steel shares and were afraid 
these might continue dropping. And, finally, the pam- 
phlet lists Cullers X. Papacantelopus, a Greek Orthodox 
Black Muslim convert exchange student turned agitator 
who caused riots in front of the American Embassy in 
Salonika by announcing that the film Never On Sunday 
is a cleverly camouflaged plagiarism of The Vatican 
Story, a lesser known American documentary tracing 
papal influence on the U.S. Navy. 

And the Navy is dear to me. I know much about it. 
I've been on many an ocean liner, crossing and re-cross- 
ing the Atlantic. On one of them I met my first American 
woman. 


The ship was sliding down the St. Lawrence into the 
dusk, past the lights of Quebec City toward Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Anticosti, and the open sea. There is a 
velvety, festive mood aboard on such nights. All minds, 
all souls aboard are slowly being detached from the pon- 
derous continent. To ease the pain of separation, the 
banks become rugged, less lush and eventually they dis- 
appear in the night. Already, closing your eyes, you seem 
to be floating somewhere ahead, somewhere below the 
horizon. Once in a while there is a speck of light ashore 
in the distance, approaching, passing, and_ receding 
slowly. The muted bark of a sleepless dog reverberates 
across the surface of the water, hardly reaching the ship 
and collapsing against its hull. There is the subdued mur- 
mur of the crew, aft. There is the sluggish sound of a 
phosphorescent wake. And there is silence. 

On such a night I met her. I could ask no questions 
although some like Going to Europe? or Do you like the 
Atlantic? came to my mind. I just sat down sideways in 
the deck chair next to hers and smiled into the dark. She 
started talking softly and easily with a voice full of con- 
tentment and expectation of the night. She was an opera 
singer. She came from Pueblo, Colorado. Her name was 
Helen. I told her that 1 knew nothing about operas and 
at first she refused to believe that I was German. She said 
I had no accent and, although I knew this to be untrue, 
I was pleased. Then she lit a cigarette and offered me 
one which I refused because I do not smoke except, occa- 
sionally, marijuana. 

There is no other way to describe it. She enveloped 
me. She wanted to sing in Europe and then return, pre- 
sumably triumphant, to her native country. She was a 
mezzo-soprano. There were so many things we talked 
about that night that I do not remember them all, nor 
were they all worth remembering; but some I do remem- 
ber. She asked me what I was doing and I told her | 
might return to Europe—Germany that is—to stay. Didn’t 
I like Canada? Yes, I did, but I wasn’t sure. And so on. 
The eternal dilemma of the immigrant. I did not know 
then that one can never be sure. 

Later, we went down and had a few drinks in the bar. 
Helen continued talking about me and about herself and 
then she introduced me to her mother who was traveling 
with her. Her mother was very interested in me. She 
immediately tried to establish whether or not I made 
money, what my business was, why I went to Europe. 
Helen was embarrassed. When her mother finally de- 
cided to go to bed, she apologized. We continued drinking. 

When the bar closed we were forced to retreat into 
one of the smaller rooms—a reading room, I think. The 
atmosphere must have weighed on us. Helen started 
reading my palm and then told me that she had met an 
old lady the night before who had read her palm, too, 
and told her that a short and intense love affair awaited 
her in the near future. What insight! A young woman 
on her way to Europe aboard a large liner full of young 
men with time on their hands, sexpoles ready, and money 
to spend. A love affair awaited her! 

I took her palm and predicted similar occurrences. In 
fact, 1 was more specific. He would be tall and fairly 
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good-looking—except for his nose. She asked me which 
line in her hand contained information about the nose, 
and I pointed out to her that rather than having a line 
for the nose there were lines for all the other parts of the 
body. Only the nose was left out, and this, to me, indi- 
cated some negative aspect. Perhaps, I said, his nose only 
has one hole. We laughed. As she looked at me I had 
the distinct feeling that she was examining my nose. 

We had gushed down the last drinks at the bar in a 
hurry to get as many as possible before closing time. 
Now, suddenly, we found ourselves behind the curtain 
that divided the small musicians’ platform from the 
main room. 

For some reason I had to think of lovemaking aboard 
modern means of transportation—in moving boats, aboard 
trains, automobiles, and in airplanes. Distances were 
covered, a pleasant feeling. Helen against me. Water was 
dissected, stretches of road burdened, depressed, and re- 
leased. Miles of track disappeared into trains, and reap- 
peared smoothly at the end of the last coach. Tunnels 
were entered, and inside the movement was smaller, also 
purposeful movement. During that night, and subse- 
quent nights, against the piano, behind a curtain, on 
powerful legs, and with no thought of discovery. 

Later, in Germany, we moved into a small pension. 
Helen was tall. She would come to me and stand close to 
me, running her hand over my shoulders and down my 
arms and against my hips and legs. She was much older 
than I, and we made love interminably, many times in 
one night. She linked her future to my own. We talked 
of marriage. She told me about her past—in Pueblo, in 
Denver, in Hollywood. One day, when we came home, 
she told me that she was a prostitute. Then she broke 
down and cried and confessed that she had said it in 
order for me to go away. And I told her that I liked pros- 
titutes. We talked of the days on the ship on the Atlantic. 

“Remember what the old lady said when she saw 
your palm?” (She had said that I was talented. I would 
become an extremely successful businessman or a pian- 
ist.) I laughed. “I will become a great lover,” I said. “You 
are already a great lover,” she would say. “Let’s go out 
and have some fun,” I said. And we’d get up and go out 
and have some fun. 

Later she wrote me long letters. I never saw her again. 
I never heard of her again. She has not been written up 
in The New Yorker or in Time or in Newsweek or any 
of the other weeklies. Lesser characters have been dealt 
with, analyzed, and portrayed. She probably failed to 
succeed in Europe, and I still know little about opera. 

Her mother, who seemed so eager to find out every- 
thing about me, is no longer interested in my past, pres- 
ent, or future. I have decided none of the things I wanted 
to decide except those concerning my funeral. Very little 
has changed. I suppose the piano is still aboard, support- 
ing new couples. The curtain still divides the greatest act 
from the last steward hurrying to his bunk on one of the 
lower decks. Returning to Canada, someone told me that 
he disliked American women in general and American 
opera singers in particular. 

Still, in spite of my own experiences, it is amazing 


how seldom, when they are making love, the concept of 
movement and distance enters into Americans who are 
otherwise so conscious of it. Spaces, changes, endless dis. 
tances are disregarded. Couples remain stationary, They 
do not move. Outside, the vastness also remains station. 
ary. It does not enter. There is no relation. 

Stewardess: “Good evening, sir, may I help you?” 

“Oh, well, not really. I was just wondering at what 
altitude we are traveling. And I wanted to sit down for 
a moment and watch you work.” 

“This is very boring work, sir, I’m sure you’d be bored 
watching.” 

“Not at all. Everything on planes interests me. I’m a 
kind of aeromaniac, you know. What are you doing, if | 
may ask.” 

“I’m completing my flight chart.” 

“That’s very interesting.” 

“It becomes routine after a while.” 

“You know, I pity you. It’s so late. Everyone is sleep- 
ing. You shouldn’t be working.” 

“When on night duty, the night becomes my work- 
ing day, sir.” 

“But it still isn’t fair. You should be relaxing.” 

“I have to do whatever work has to be done. And 
this is part of it, sir.” 

“Of course, I understand, but occasionally you should 
relax.” 

Deviously I pull out my little flask and pour myself 
a drink. “Would you like one?” 

“No, sir, thank you, we are not allowed to drink on 
duty. Regulations are very strict.” 

“Just a little one won’t hurt.” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t. It would be against regulations.” 

“How come the other stewardess, your friend, what's 
her name, Kathy?, in the back, how come she didn’t 
refuse?” 

“You don’t mean to say that she accepted a drink, 
sir?” 

“Pssst, don’t talk so loud. Of course she did.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Well, if you don’t believe me, why don’t you ask 
her?” 

“I most certainly will, sir.” 

She gets up quickly, leaving her flight chart next to 
me, she walks back along the aisle. After a short while 
she returns. “Kathy would like to talk to you.” 

“Where is she?” 

“At the end, in the flight kitchen.” 

“All right, won’t you come along?” 

“I have to work on my flight chart, sir.” 

“Well, I'll see you later.” 

I tiptoe back. On either side of the aisle businessmen 
are sleeping with open mouths. One face is twitching 
nervously under a reading light that should have been 
switched off and wasn’t. I pull aside the curtain. Kathy 
is looking straight at me as I enter. 

“I would like you to tell my colleague, sir, that I did 
not accept a drink from you.” 

“By the time I get back to her I might be lying. I still 


have hopes you might accept one.” 
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“You have already lied deliberately to her. You are 
endangering my position and my reputation. I insist you 
apologize to me and tell my colleague that you lied.” 

“If you had a drink with me now, just a little one, 
everything would be right. I wouldn't have lied—in retro- 
spect, that is—I wouldn't have to apologize. And no one 
will know. They’re all sleeping.” 

“It’s against regulations, sir.” 

Half an hour later she is pressing against me heavily. 
Her friend has been in and promised not to disturb us. 
The side door is locked. Under us Texas is slipping by. 
We, between the lone stars and the Lone Star, on our 
way to Dallas, only thin metal supporting us; against 
regulations, we are doing the regular, that which should 
be done. Paying homage to the vastness of the country 
below. 

Still, regulations are important. They help us retain 
that warm, impersonal feeling. They can be applied to 
anything. My own rules are those of the amceba. I move 
by forming temporary, ever-changing projections. I fol- 
low the regulations. When I come to a red light I stop, 
even in the winter. If there is something wrong with the 
automatic mechanism, I wait rather than break the regu- 
lations. If necessary, I freeze to death. In the street, par- 
ticularly in the financial section, I walk on the right side, 
with—not against—the flow of bankers, brokers, and 
entrepreneurs. I fornicate regularly but only in states 
where court decisions have pronounced this to be in 
order. In the other states I marry. I know teen-agers who 
think that Hitler is a new contraceptive in tablet form 
and the Third Reich a friend by the name of Sarah 
Reich, third in a family of eight. I read newspapers. I am 
guided by headlines and columnists. Sometimes, just for 
the hell of it, 1 write my own column. I buy things on 
the installment plan. I make jokes about down payments 
and mortgages. I am against the electric chair and the 
gas chamber and for the guillotine. It’s clean. 

I support vehemently all revolutionary movements 
aimed at the violent overthrow of governments in coun- 
tries other than the United States of America as long as 
such movements have expressed peaceful views, a desire 
to receive foreign aid and the willingness to install a 
democratic-type government once they are in. I am for 
small, localized, brushfire-type wars to relieve economic 
tension. I’d rather be read than dead. I read Mad maga- 
zine and The Wall Street Journal comics, sometimes 
simultaneously. When I have to relieve myself in a pub- 
lic toilet, I take care to look straight ahead or down, but 
never sideways, in order to avoid suspicion of homo- 
sexuality, lewdness, or immoral loitering. I never laugh 
or joke about money, except where down payments and 
mortgages are concerned. I do not smoke but support the 
cigarette industry by watching TV commercials. 

I get arrested once every four years in order to 
strengthen the suspicion that foreigners cannot be trusted. 
I never smile at, or play with, children. I never buy them 
candy or invite them for merry-go-round rides. I’ve seen 
all films about the student menace in this country. | 
detest beards except on men who habitually walk on 


their hands. There I think they look rather natural. I’m 
against nudism in my home. I am divorced. (Once.) But 
I’m planning another one. 

Generally I adhere closely to the rules. When I meet 
an FBI man or a private investigator, I smile. I try, 
whenever possible, to disguise my suicides as accidents to 
allow my dependents to cash the insurance money. I’m 
a crack shot with a Luger. I associate with people from 
all sidewalks of life. Although unprejudiced, I believe 
that my daughter should not marry a hunchbacked 
Negro. When I make love I follow the instructions of 
my partner in order not to upset her or give her head- 
aches. Secretly I believe that orgasms in women are im- 
proper and should be avoided. Politically I’m an extro- 
vert. I believe that homosexual criminals should never be 
joined in holy manaclomony. The fact that the latest 
screen Christ had to be shaved under the armpits in order 
to permit dramatic close-ups of his face during the Cruci- 
fixion does not quite agree with my religious concepts. 
Besides, I believe that in the Smello-Rama version of the 
film The Tallest Story Ever Told the wrong deodorants 
were used for the lions. 

I write from the bowels when I write to my parents. 
They still live in Germany where bowel writing is accept- 
able unless you’re an ex-Nazi or Jewish. My mind is 
never on my work. Still, I manage to keep my desk 
clean. I never collect unemployment insurance under any 
circumstances. I think that, if the others could be trusted 
and we all got together, the next war could be prevented 
from becoming a long drawn-out affair, both torturous 
to the population and strenuous to our economy. 

I agree with the man who said that winning the peace 
is a lonely battle. I shoot pool. I loop toohs, that is, I 
brush my tooth with striped teethpaste or whatever else 
I’m recommended to brush it with in order to belong to 
the left half of the class. I prostitute myself. Whenever 
possible, I prostitute prostitutes by living with them and 
making them pay their own way. Secretly, I'd like to be 
a fulltime prostitute. I believe Charles de Gaulle is sus- 
picious because he is tall and speaks a foreign language 
fluently. I have established credit in twelve stores beyond 
a reasonable doubt and to a moral certainty. Whenever 
the talk gets around to vice I bring up my visit to a 
Swedish massage parlor. I’m ready for jury duty. I live 
happily in my society. Just to make sure, however, I keep 
the Luger. When smoking marijuana, | inhale deeply to 
keep the fumes in my lungs as long as possible and then 
exhale into a heroin syringe from which, as soon as I 
have caught my breath, I inhale again. This procedure is 
customary for best results. With the popularity of erotic 
literature in mind, I have made studies and penned the 
preliminary sketch of a novel whose main theme will be 
a tragic triangle of hermaphrodites. There will be no 
climax. But I do expect to give it a fairly happy ending 
by revealing one to be a priest, the second a nun, and the 
third to be undecided in the final chapter. 

I have enrolled at Arthur Murray’s. I’m happy. 

Und ich glaube, dass ich es der Gesellschaft schulde 


mich von thr fernzuhalten, @ 
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I, a crippled fox the dogs let slip, 

skulking a narrow cobbled London way in sparrowed fog; 

and she some penny night-dressed, 

once, now many-times-manned lovely golden eagle, 

gloved and standing by a shadow doorway, waiting. 

I stopped a moment; and to where I stood, 

proud, never-hooded eyes told taloned dying 

and the deep hot death of a feather-soft golden body. 

I passed on quickly, cupped cold unsteady hands, 

lit and smoked hard in the windy half-light. 

She had been worse than the hounds. 

Collar-up by the docks, where I was not known, 

I watched an hour the loading of a Chilean steamer, 

phantom in the scud; had coffee in a candled seamen’s 
shop; 

and astray in the dusk I struck the way I’d come. 

She was not there. The door swung to and fro 

on one old hinge in the salt wind. Without reason I 
entered. 

Bent over a small dark child she stood, 

in the pale gas-light, white back to me. 

Her yellow hair was unclean. 

As she turned, caught in weeping, 

my blood came like red wine under heavy feet in a quick 
summer press. 

I, Lord Sterling, the fox, took her then. And she was 
afraid for a while. 


Davin J. FriEDMAN 














q SOnnel ON a CUPIOUS junkyard 


The heat settled like dust on the junkyard grounds 
while rats scratched holes in the stench of seeping fires. 
A girl walking alone in those hidden sounds 
did not listen to summer’s soft songs of desire. 
Stinging her ear, the scratching stole perception 
and stashed it in the rust of stripped and broken cars. 
O that she might have seen death’s deception 
and walked around those smouldering mounds and iron 
bars. 
But twitching rustles in the nested tires awaited 
her uncertain steps to fall like withered paint. 
Then hunger found fear’s own burrow and raided 
her one hesitation, one scream, and one faint, 
as ashes flushed about her diminishing pyre, 
and hurried squeals smothered summer’s wind-tuned lyre. 


Brap HopcMAN 


once there Was music 


When music drew its disciples of love 

and caressed new smiles of tears with gentleness, 
Time was drowned by the orchestras above, 

and sleeping became the only interest, 

for dreaming once was only regretting. 

Then music flowed through the hinterlands of dreams 
and kissed each pain or wound with direction. 
Gently sometimes its tributaries of streams 

were softest on moss banked shores of deception, 

for happiness once was only forgetting. 

But music does not let you hold the wind 

nor can you clutch a river like clay to mould 

an image of yourself. A trickling rends 

the last drop of sound to nothing, droughts, and cold. 


Brap HopGMAN 
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The fog was blowing fast out of the ocean’s mouth, the 
yellow lights of the bridge like aching teeth in the black 
cold. The boy beside him had been talking about the 
woman at the party, comparing her with some big-bodied 
redhead by Titian, the only thing flat is the eyes, kind of 
flat and dreaming and cunning, if you know what I 
mean. The boy was full of gin and beer and wine and of 
the figure he had cut at the party as the great guitarist at 
seventeen, and he had no idea where he was until he was 
told to get out. His profile with that heavy chin that 
he liked to remind everybody was Hapsburg hung open- 
mouthed against the blowing fog and the cold jet-black 
ocean of night. 

Berger had no intention of forcing him out, but to 
command him to get out was the next best way of im- 
pressing his disgust on his passenger. “I asked you when 
you got in, friend, if you had twenty-five cents for the 
bridge toll and you haven’t answered me yet. You want 
to get over this bridge tonight and into your little trundle 
bed you look for two-bits because I’m sick of paying your 
way wherever we go and getting kicked in the face for a 
thank you. What the hell did I hear you say to Van 
Grundy? That you got bored by musicians because all 
they could talk about was music?” His breath smelled of 
cheese and garlic from all the mounds of crackers and 
spread he had eaten, not the kind of breath to accuse 
anybody with. “And that meant me, of course, because 
I'm what’s known as your constant companion, that 
meant old ignoramus Berger. For a guy who’s got all the 
famous relatives you’re always bragging about—big dam 
builders, big mummy diggers, big marine commandants 
—you ought to be able to come up with a miserable nickel 
once in a while.” He held out-his hand for the coins that 
David was searching for and found. 

“What the hell.” David gripped his guitar between 
his knees again, settling back uncomfortably. “You sore 
because they wanted me to play?” 

“What makes you think they wanted you to play?” 
He shifted into low to start the car again. “You don’t 
know what anybody wants, you’re too busy playing all 
night.” 

The boy waited a minute then sprang the big psycho- 
logical question with a rare timidity in his voice: “You 
sore because it’s me that’s going to play for Torres 
tomorrow ?” 

“Jaysus Christ, I’m sittin next to Freud here!” he 
cried, disgusted. 

They went on in silence over the long bridge, his 
anger like a pushy dog in the car. The deputy at the toll 
gate reached out his hand to take the coins that Berger 
pressed into it with his gray-gloved fingers, suede driving 
gloves to keep his hands warm so that he could com- 
mence to play soon after entering a room, but David 
wore no gloves, came with cold, thin hands into a room 
and played slickly, charmingly, his first number and 
afterward blew on his fingers to impress upon the audi- 
ence how cold they were still and how much they had 
accomplished even so. | 

Along under the neons of the motels, assured by the 
rainbow lights and the traffic signals that the time had 


passed for his abandonment on the bridge, the boy spoke 
again. “Listen, nobody’s destroying you but yourself,” 
his voice empty of experience. 

Berger gave a whooping laugh. The waiting accusa- 
tions that had laden his tongue back on the bridge bayed 
and barked awake. “Listen yourself. I ain’t the one who’s 
destroying himself, you worry about yourself. Someday 
you're going to explode, a hundred different colors and 
a sonic boom. Big little David, folks will say for miles 
around, got too big for himself. God, you slaughtered 
that Purcell. If you play that for old Torres he'll ask for 
a change of rooms after you’re gone.” He unloaded now 
all the complaints accumulated against the boy—criticisms 
of his teacher-companion that David had made to friends, 
had wrapped up like bonbons of rat poison in the tinfoil 
of flattery: Berger could be the best, good as Tomas 
Torres, but he doesn’t look the part, hasn’t got the urban- 
ity, short you know, big shoulders, like a wrestler's that 
don’t fit him, big face, and the way he telegraphs hts mis- 
takes to you before he makes them, like ‘this hurts me 
worse than you, dear audtence. But the best, really the 
best, could have been the best, but came to it too late, a 
jazz musician until he was thirty, still got the manner- 
isms of a jazz man in a nightclub, smiling at the audi- 
ence, smiling at himself. You can’t do that with a classic 
guitar. He’s good all right but he should have come to tt 
at eighteen, twenty, then he would have been great. 
Great, man. “These things come back to me!” Berger 
was shouting. “For a man of few friends, like you say I 
am, they come back to me!” 

He drew the car to the curb, leaned across the boy to 
open the door. “Get out here, man. From here it’s just a 
mile to your mother’s place. I’d take you there but it’s a 
mile out of my way.” 

Under the green-blue motel neon, David stepped out 
to the sidewalk, knocking his guitar case against door 
and curb and hydrant. 

“You're doing it to yourself,” 
warningly. 

“You keep knocking that guitar around like a dumb 
bastard with a normal 1.Q.!” he bellowed, slamming the 
door. 

He wen: through the amber lights of intersections as 
if they were red and he was drunk. Somebody else on 
the verge of fame, somebody else awaiting the encircling 
arm of the already great sent him, Berger, over the edge, 
down into the abyss of his own life. It was not fame he 
wanted for himself, he would never have it now, anyway, 
at thirty-seven, wit! all the faults that David had so 
meticulously listed for everybody. Not that, but what? 
The mastery, the mastery, play without telegraphing the 
errors, play without the errors, play with the mastery of 
the great yet indifferent to fame if it came. Palermo was 
nothing, that mecca of all the world’s guitar students 
where old Torres, old Torres of the worldly jowls, laid 
his arm across the jaggedy, humped young shoulders of 
the most promising. The photos of the students in the 
guitar magazines made him laugh. They came from 
everywhere to study under Torres at the accademia, they 


stood around the silk-jacketed Tommy like fool disciples: 


said David again, 
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a middle-aged woman with a Russian name; a young 
curlylocks guy from Brazil, making hot amorous eyes at 
the camera; a stiff-elbowed kid from England who looked 
as if he stuttered; and the girls with their big naive eyes 
and their skirts full to make it easier to part their legs for 
the correct position of the guitar. He saw them gathering 
in the hallways of some musty building in Palermo after 
school, saw them descend the street into the town with 
the stiff-swinging walk of youth attempting youth, and 
he had no desire to be among them, to be twenty again 
and among them. The older he got the less he wished 
for a new beginning and the more he wished for a happy 
ending. But sometimes, as in these last few weeks, the 
wish for that beginning laid him low again like a child- 
hood disease. 

Before his apartment house he let the car door swing 
heavily open and lifted his guitar case from the back seat. 
The slam of the door reminded him that there was some- 
thing else in the car that ought to be brought in, but 
unable to recall what it was he concluded that it was 
nothing stealable and went up the st*'rs in his neat, 
black, Italian-style moccasins, wishing the. he were lurch- 
ing and banging against walls. Not since he fell down 
somebody’s stairs six years ago, cracking a vertebra and 
breaking his guitar in its case, had he taken a drink, not 
even wine, and he had taken none tonight though every- 
body was awash around him, but he felt now that drunk- 
enness again, that old exaltation of misery. Sick of black 
coffee after a dozen cups tl:rough the night, he found a 
cupful in a saucepan, heated it to boiling, poured it into 
a dimestore pale green mug and willfully drank, scalding 
the roof of his mouth. He opened his mouth over the 
sink and let the black coffee trickle from the corners, too 
shocked to expel it with force, bleating inside: To hell 
with all the Great, the Near Great, the Would-be Great, 
to hell with all the Failures. 

From the window sill he took his bottle of sleeping 
pills, put two on his tongue, drank down half a glass of 
water. He dropped his tie on the kitchen table, his jacket 
on the sofa, stepped out of his moccasins in the middle 
of the living room. He put on his tan silk pajamas (Who 
you fooling with this show of opulence?) and crawled 
into his unmade bed. At noon he was wakened by a 
street noise and drew the covers over his ear to sleep until 
evening, until the boy’s interview with the Great Tommy 
was over. 

At four, moving through the apartment in his bare 
feet, in his wrinkled pajamas, he tore up the memory of 
himself that early morning as he had once, alone again, 
torn up a snapshot of himself that someone had thrust 
upon him: a man with a heavy face in the sun, hair too 
long and slick, a short body and feet small as a dandy’s. 
For with no reminders he was the person he fancied 
himself. But, dumping coffee grounds into the sink, he 
realized suddenly that the jawing he had given the boy 
had been given as a memento of himself, something for 
the boy to carry around with him in Palermo, something 
to make him feel closer to Berger than to anybody else, 
because Berger was the man who had told him off, a 
jawing to make him love and hate Berger and never 


forget him because it is impossible to forget a perso 
who is wise to you. If the boy never got to first base a 
a guitarist then the jawing lost its significance, the ty. 
umph was denied to Berger. It was on David's fame, ag 
on a weighing machine, that he, Berger, wanted to weigh 
himself. Jaysus, he wailed, What kind of celebrity chas. 
ing 1s that? He smelled of cheese and bed and failure. 
sitting at the table with his head in his hands. The inter. 
view was over an hour ago and now he would hear from 
friends the words of praise, the quotations from the Great 
Torres, as if these friends of David had been there them. 
selves to hear the words drop like jewels from his lips, all 
of them closer to God because they were friends of him 
who sat up there in God’s hotel room, playing music to 
enchant God’s ears. 

So he stayed away from his friends, who were also 
David’s friends, for almost two weeks he eluded any 
knowledge of that interview. He gave lessons to his 
students in his own apartment or in their homes and in 
this time it was as if he were seventeen again, living 
again that period of himself, and sometimes during the 
lessons his hands or his voice shook with shyness. He felt 
as if he were instructing them without having learned 
anything himself first, and he hated his students for 
exacting more of him than he was capable of giving. 
Once again he was in that age of terrible self-derision 
and of great expectations: Somebody great would recog- 
nize him and would prove, once and for all to himself 
and to everybody, his nobility. After every lesson his 
armpits were sticky and he would have trouble in civilly 
saying goodbye. 

On the evening of the twelfth day he drove across the 
bridge to visit the Van Grundys. They were still at sup- 
per, Van and his wife and the two kids, eating a kind of 
crusty lemon dessert, and they made a place for him to 
pull up a chair. He had coffee and dessert with them and 
joked with the boy and the girl, finding a pleasure, a lift, 
in the children’s slapstick humor, the upside-down, inside- 
out humor, and in the midst of it he turned his face to 
Van Grundy at his left, the smile of his repartee with 
the children still on his lips, the hot coffee wet on his 
lips, his spoon, full of lemon dessert, waiting on the rim 
of his bowl—all these small things granting him the 
semblance of a man at ease with himself—and asked, 
“Well, did Torres flip over our Davy?” 

“You don’t know?” Van Grundy replied. “He told 


everybody as fast as if it were good news,” raising his | 
voice above his children’s voices demanding the guest's | 


attention again. “Torres kept interrupting. Every damn 


piece Davy played, Torres didn’t like the way he played 


it. What’s the matter you haven’t heard? Something like § 
that happens to a person he’s got to spread it around, = 


along with his excuses, as fast as he can.” 
The coffee he sipped had no taste, the dessert no taste. 


If he had wished this rejection scene on David Hage- | 


meister (though he was certain that he had not) then 
the penalty for the wish’s coming true was a denial to 


him of all tastes and savorings. “Is he going to Palermo | 


anyway?” 


“Oh,” said Van Grundy, stretching back, finding his 
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cigarettes in his shirt pocket, offering one to his wife by 
reaching around behind the guest’s chair, “he won't go 
to Palermo now. He can if he wants to, he’s okayed as a 
pupil, but since Tommy isn’t throwing down the red 
carpet for him he won’t go as less than a spectacular. 
You know David.” 

“Even if he doesn’t like old Tommy anymore he can 
learn a thing or ‘two from him, if he went,” he said, 
sounding reasonable, sounding as if all his problems were 
solved by bringing reason to bear. 

“He’s already taken off for Mexico City. A week ago. 
He’s going to study under Salinas down there if he can 
get that cat to stay sober long enough. Says he’s always 
said that Salinas was better than Torres. He’s stopping 
off in Los Angeles to ask a rich uncle to subsidize him. 
He was going to do it anyway to get to Palermo on, so 
now he'll need less and maybe get it easier. Hasn’t seen 
his uncle since he was twelve, got a lot of nerve, our 
Davy.” 

“What did you think of that Rivas woman?” Van 
Grundy’s wife was asking, and he turned his face to 
hear, regretting, for a moment, that he heard her, usually, 
only with his ears and not his consciousness. He had 
known her for ten years now, she had been the vocalist 
with a combo he’d played string bass in and it was he 
who had introduced her to Van Grundy—a tiny woman 
with short, singed-blonde hair and an affectation of 
toughness. “Rivas?” he asked, wondering if it were the 
large redhead at the party two weeks ago, the woman 
who had warmed him from way across the room, the 
woman who had nestled Davy’s skinny thigh up against 
her motherly-loverly one. 

“Rivas, Maruja Rivas. The girl on the record we lent 
you. Last time you were here.” The smoke hissed out 
from between her thin, orange lips, aimed into her empty 
coffee cup. “Don’t tell me she didn’t mean anything 
to you.” 

“Did you play the record?” Van Grundy asked. 

“I can’t remember borrowing it,” he said. 

“Oh God, then buy us another!” she cried. “Imagine 
losing Maruja Rivas. We should have wrapped her up in 
my mink stole so he’d know what a prize he had.” 

“Try to remember, man,” said Van Grundy snap- 
pishly. “I said I didn’t want to play it at the party because 

nobody would really listen. You’ve got to hear her for 
the first time by yourself. You remember. I told you she 
teaches guitar at the conservatory in Madrid.” 

He clapped his hand to his brow. “Oh hell yes! You 
slipped it to me on my way out. And what did I do 
with it?” 

“You should of wrapped it up in lemon pudding!” the 
boy cried and. fell off his chair, laughing like a lunatic. 

“You should of wrapped it up in a wedding cake 
twelve stories high!” the girl cried and also fell off her 
a arms and legs spread wide like a clown shot in the 
reast. 


The last student was gone. He had come home from 
the Van Grundy’s to find the first student waiting in the 


apartment and he had put aside the record on a pile of 
sheet music and there she had waited in the silence of 
the confident artist. He had noticed that proud patience 
of hers when, in the streetlight that shone into his car 
parked before the Van Grundy’s gate, he had looked for 
the record and found it on the floor, under the seat, 
where David had slipped it so he could sit down. After 
she had waited for so many days she had waited again 
until the last student was gone, and when he picked up 
the record cover, the racy cover with orange letters on 
purple background and the woman in the simple black 
dress, there was that unsmiling serenity again. You 
couldn’t wound her by keeping her waiting because she 
waited with her own mastery as with a constant com- 
panion. 

He turned his back to the record going around, half- 
sitting on the cabinet, chin dipping into his fingers, elbow 
propped in his stomach. He cautioned himself to listen 
with his own ear, not Van Grundy’s, but with the first 
emerging of the guitar from the orchestra, the first attack 
on the strings, he found himself deprived of caution. His 
head remained bowed through all the first movement, 
and at the start of the second he began to weep. The 
music was a gathering of all the nostalgia of his life for 
all the beautiful things of the earth, it was his desire to 
possess the fire, to play so well that all the doors of the 
world would spring open. Wiping his nose with his 
shirtsleeve, he sat down on the sofa. 

With the cover in his hands he watched her as she 
played, though he knew that the photo was taken while 
her hands were still, the left hand fingers spread in a 
chord. He watched her, the pale face and arms against 
some Spanish wall of huge blocks of stone and a gate of 
wrought iron whorls. Her hair was olive-black, smoothed 
back from the brow, the face delicately angular, the black 
eyebrows painted on, the nose short, straight, high- 
bridged, and the lips thin and soft and attuned to the 
fingers that plucked the strings. He knew the sensation 
in the lips, he had experienced it himself when he played 
alone—the mouth wanting to move over the music as if 
if were palpable. Concierto de Aranjuez, and the fine 
print on the back of the cover told him that Aranjuez 
had been the ancient residence of the Spanish kings. 
I believed myself in some enchanted palace. The morn- 
ing was fresh, birds singing on all sides, the water mur- 
muring sweetly, the espaliers loaded with delectable fruit. 
Why the hell did they need to quote some Frenchwoman 
back in 1679 to make him feel cultured while he listened ? 
He knew the place without any help. The memory of 
another Aranjuez came to him, the party he’d played for 
last summer down the Peninsula, the sun hot on the 
pears aud the plums even at six in the evening, and the 
shade waiting along with everything else for the cooling 
night. He had played all night under the paper lanterns 
of the brick patio and tiny bells were tied to the trees 
and tinkled in the night’s warm winds, and early in the 
morning when all the guests were gone, that party- 
thrower, that divorcee with that crazy dress the color of 
her tan, had told him her checkbook was in her purse 
and her purse in her bedroom, and he had awakened at 
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noon in a sweat from the heat of the day and the fiery 
closeness of her little body. He had phoned her in the 
evening from the city, but she had spoken to him as to 
an entertainer who has already been paid and who says 
he hasn’t. Years ago it would have been a pleasure and a 
joke. He had known a lot of women briefly like that, a 
pleasure and a joke, but for some reason—what reason ?— 
that time had hurt him. Was it because it had brought 
home to him, graying, smiling, almost forty, the truth 
that he was no more than an entertainer, not artist but 
entertainer, one who drove up the hedge-lined driveway 
in his 1950 magazine solicitor’s Chevy, one for whom the 
door was closed after the glasses and ashtrays were 
cleared away and the woman had bathed away his odor 
and his touch. The music from the fingers of that woman 
on the record cover caused the ache of his mediocrity to 
flare up and then die down. He needed nobody now to 
blame for that mediocrity, neither himself nor that 
middle-class woman who had withheld greatness from 
him by withholding everything owing to him and his 
artist’s soul, for that Madrid woman went in everywhere 
and took him along. That’s the way it was with the 
great. They went in doorways hung across with blankets 
and they went in the gates of palaces, and everywhere 
they were welcomed like one of the family and every- 
where they took you along: This is my friend, Hal 
Berger, this is my friend. 

The disc went around all night, except for the hours 
he himself played, and he had another two cups of coffee 
and, along about four o'clock, stale toast with stringy 
dark apricot jam which he did not taste as he ate and yet 
which tasted in his memory like a rare delight that he 


could, paradoxically, put together again easily. His shoes 
were off, he was more at home than he had ever been in 
his rented rooms anywhere, and the woman with him 
was like a woman he had met early in the evening and 
between himself and her everything was understood at 
once. The disc went around until the room was lighted 
from outside and the globes called back their light into 
themselves, separating it from the alien daylight, and 
water began to run through the pipes of the house. 

He heated the last of the coffee, sat down at the 
kitchen table and pushed up the window, and through 
the clogged screen the foggy breath of morning swept in. 
The foghorns out on the bay, the ship’s horns and the 
bridges’, were like voices of creatures that live in the fog, 
who sleep somewhere under ships, under piers, until the 
fog comes in and they surface again. What was morning 
like in Madrid? What was her room like, what was she 
like with her hair unbound, in what kind of bed did she 
sleep and in what gown?—the woman he had spent the 
night with. 

He tipped his chair back against the wall and the 
thought of David Hagemeister struck him like some- 
body’s atonal music, somebody’s composition next on the 
program, the anticipation of it always in the chambers 
of his ears while the other music was going on, the lovely, 
ripe espalier music. Now in the morning whose silence 
was like the inner circle of the record there returned to 
him the presence of David, but the discord was not a 
response anymore from his own being, the discord was 
in David himself. 

Davy’s mother must be up by now, he thought. One 
morning he had brought the boy home at six, after a 











I want most now to come to certain corners 
deeper and surer than before, somehow 
rendering just that shade of destitution 
flickering on the alley walls and sewers, 
having amassed their angles in my head 
until they fairly clamor to be plotted, 


my brother knifing through the universe 
to filch the nickels falling to Tahiti 

under the reefs that sailed my global bank, 
Africa from that day sporting a leer 
slashed on the blue Sahara like a mouth 
contorted by the thirsts it too long suffers; 





needing to bend my tongue across such climate 
that I may know at last the place where weather 
gathers and deepens, undertakes its voyage 
daily and nightly, scattering nuances 

over us, deftly filtered like infection 

into the bloodstreams of the dogs and poets 
lumbering on the nights and down to mornings 
sniffing the trash of dawn for nouns like home, 
or bones like love, or possibly a bottle 

held to the ear (lest it be thought the faithless 
huddle within our ranks) and gently shaken 

for the last beads of alcohol remaining 

going into their dance and ceremony, 

not wines of summer suppers on the terrace 
graced with the nouns champagne, tokay, or claret, 
but common red and stages going down, 


my father on the beach at Roquebrune 

walking the coast to selfhood with a child 

blond as myself, his hand taking the boy’s 

and that way walking browned and sorely held, 
sweet in me for the strangers they resemble 

and for the gentleness suffusing them, 

their feet washed by the sea, somewhere the voyagell 


already launched those mornings, somewhere salt | 


permitted its instruction, brine its sway; 

my rooms facing the ocean, midnight windows 
charred with the omens of demonic angels 
seared at the eyes and shipwreck in their hair 
pressing the hot advantage of their breathing 


port 
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Friday night of playing duets here and there, and she 
was already up in a cotton housecoat, dyed yellow hair 
up in curlers, having tea for breakfast and not a bit wor- 
ried. She was the kind who would have sent him to 
Europe at seven by himself because he was the kind who 
could have done it fine. Carrying his cup to the phone in 
the living room, he sat on the sofa’s arm, and after he 
had dialed the number he pulled off his socks for his feet 
were smothering from the nightlong confinement. 

“Edith, this is Hal Berger. Did I wake you?” his 
voice as thickly strange to himself as it must be to her. 

“I was just putting my feet in slippers.” Her voice 
sailed forth as if all mornings were bright ones. She 
always spoke on the phone as if her department manager 
at the Emporium picked up his phone whenever her’s 
rang, a third party on the line listening for signs of age 
and apathy. 

“Where’s David? Somebody said he’s zooming down 
to Mexico,” massaging the arch of his pale foot. 

“He’s in Nogales. It’s on the border.” 

“What’s he on the border for?” 

“He’s waiting for some money from me.” 

“What about the uncle in Los Angeles?” 

“He gave him supper and twenty-five dollars to come 
back north on and buy himself a new pair of cords. He 
went to Nogales, instead, wearing the same pants and 
sent me a telegram from there.” 

“You sending him something?” 

“Yes.” 

He began to subtract several dollars from the sub- 
stance of himself, and a cold trickle of fear for himself 
was left like a fissure where the amount was taken away. 


But then why phone her at quarter to six in the morning, 
rushing his voice at her with its big, benevolent ques- 
tion? “Send him an extra fifty for me,” he said, “and I'll 
drop you a check in the mail to cover it,” and a great 
weariness overcoming him, assaulting him like a mob 
of hours, he hung up. 

He lay down on the sofa. His shirt stung his nostrils 
with the stain of the night’s nervous sweat and he tried 
not to breath it. In the Nogales Western Union the boy 
would pick up the check, the total drawn from the days 
of his mother’s captivity behind the counter, drawn from 


‘the hours of Berger’s teaching, but since it had come to 


him, this money, then was it not his due because he was 
David Hagemeister? Poor Davy H.! Maybe the boy 
would be always on borders, always on the border of 
acclaim waiting for something to come through and get 
him there, and whatever was sent him would be like a 
rag for a sore thumb and a thread to tie it on when the 
ache was in the soul. But once in a while, maybe more 
than once in a while, as he grew older and envious of 
those who had got over the border all right, long before 
him, he would hear somebody great and lose all envy. 
It might be, he thought, that this Rivas woman wasn’t as 
great as he thought she was, but he had needed, this 
night, to think that she was great. 

His crossed arms weighting down his eyes, he fell 
asleep to the sound of someone running lightly down 
the carpeted interior stairs, some clean-shaven and show- 
ered clerk running down into the day. 





fierce on the panes and down my dreaming neck, 
their spittle laced like emblems from the sea, 
burdened as if with dooms of certain corners 
crucially wrested from those mythic forces 


' voiceless, anonymous, riddled with fury; 


a Hotspur in the streets come lashed with humors 


_ acid enough to curl the joints and sashes, 
blustering, restless, steamy with rebellions 


festering in him, thought with scarce a hand 


_ lacking a rapier, a hand put to his side and 
' Offered a boy across the morning beaches, 
__ beautiful, lean, original, embittered, 
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Henrys enough behind the gathered windows 
to have lived out his passion merely peering 
twilights to midnights, on his face a dying 
deeper than that high murder to be conjured, 
palace intrigue, malfeasance, swoop of darkness 
called on the drowsy head of any other. 


for Jason Robards, Jr. 
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And need most now to come quite darkly singing: 
slights we imagined, or the planet hostile, 
winds we believed blew spiteful to our wounds 
as those ruffled the wave or roiled the voyage, 
faces we harbored long before we knew them, 
faces, bleak angels, dogs, the poet saints 

too terrible for prayer and redemptions 

but in the wildest secrets of the heart. 

And alcohol: devotions, distillations, 

tumblers in broken kitchens of rude tables 
facing the back, the rising of the nights, 
dramas neither enacted nor yet written, 
swathed in a cloak of breath from which they labor, 
waiting for God among the audiences 
eloquent for their absence from blown theatres 
shadowy and too swept to bear acoustics 
ravishing silence into architecture, 

so that the play be vacancy, sheer longing, 
speech of one’s own devising, thus demented, 
past what a wrath of syntax shall see salvaged, 
something corrosive in the form demanding 
nouns nowhere else invented, nowhere uttered, 
roles in the tumbler’s corners, light envisioned, 
brothers and fathers rendered, drunk on parts. 
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Your gentle touch may open the sealed 
need behind the bright paint of my fable. 
Gracious the dome that holds your child’s 
eye to me, as to a tin toy on a table. 


Will I invent excuse to stay? Where 

in this family tomb, mother and pharaoh 
nailed under lid, sleep — near 

the fitted ship of a thousand oars. 


Whose strong eyes snare me, they have gone 
full of court, to other kingdom’s thrones, 
Oh I have tried to wash away in vain 

their grave, harsh signatures in stone. 


Here, in passages that pass no more, I reign 


hounded by soft black dogs, a bearded queen. 





disarmed 


Ranked as a prodigy, he matched his strut 
against the march, buttressed with braid, 
marking time with his rifle butt, 

maimed by indulgence at three. 


We were wonderful, we were free 

at first, shot from rest 

wielding lust’s bayonets. 

It was hoorah! then. But he would test 


impress his woman, print 

his hard medals on her chest. 

And I was moved by his wounds. Wait 
till he trusts, I thought, the sky 


will be the limit of our love. But he kept 
drilling, probing the source of my hostility; 
I was guilty of course; he was a big 

man and he’d make a woman of me yet 


and I wanted that in the worst way. 
But he kept shooting his mouth off; 
he marched all over me with words 
the legion he won me with, 


until I wanted my blood back; I wanted 
him to stop snatching my identity 

and filing it away; I wanted to be me 
again, civilian, watching the parade. 





aller ulamar 


Boldly he flung from her mincing walk 

a signature of hem. Fold spokes 

from the hub of her gathering whirl purple 
and pink flowers which flutter and swirl 

on her white kimono. From the noosed drape 
under the humps of pierced demons, the nape 
of her neck rises — a nude torso. 

Beetles under her surprised eyebrows 

fly through porcelain space compelled 


to hover forever over a pursed red petal. 
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For 25 years after I quit fooling around with the boys 
and the electives at college and got married} I guided 
myself by Oliver Wendell Holmes’ dictate that an edu. 
cated person doubts his first principles while he contunues 
to act upon them. Needless to say Holmes’ concept, 
coupled to my conviction that democracy can survive 
only on an informed public opinion, forced me to read 
a lot. Nevertheless, I hung on to these two tenets as my 
guidons all the way from the Japanese incursion in Man 
churia in °32 through the Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 
35. and the Spanish Civil War in ‘36 and Hitler’s rise and 
World War II and Korea and Quemoy and Alger Hiss 
and Hungary and Suez and Camp David and the U-2 
thing. | 
gut along about then I began to feel I couldn't carry 


on anv longer with only Mr. Holmes’ dictum and that 


bit about an informed public opinion to guide me. In 


fact I-began to think Holmes didn’t know what he was 
talking about. Or at le: ast, he couldn't know what he was 
lent: about if he were around now. Any more than I 
do. Like me, he'd find himself doubting his own doubts. 
And tO what does that. lead us? To APOSIOPeEsis, that’s 
what. If not straight to aporia. 

[t’s reading that has gotten me into this mess. I mean, 
It's reading th; it has gotten.me exactly nowhere. T can‘ 
be sure I’m even on the right trac k about any problem. 
No matter who or what I read. In the newspapers, | 
can't count on Joe Alsop or Drew Pearson any more 
than I can count on Fulton Lewis Jr.—the hell with his 
comma. As tor the magazines, I can’t count on Harper's 
or The Reporter or The Nation, for example, any more 
than I can count on Esquire. 

Lately ve become so bewildered that. the more TI read 
the more often I feel I shouldn't; just keep my nose clean 
and the bed made by ten a.m. ae the tops of the-picture 
frames dusted and the hell with being informed and act 


Ing on first principles while continuing to doubt them. 





If that makes me look like an isolationist, even if Tam 
trilingual and took a vear of Latin, let Holmes’ ghost 
look the other Way. 

It’s the editorial page in tonight's paper that has 
driven me to writing like this, after finally tinding my 
cugetoaietee onthe floor of the bedroom closet buried 
under gate layera)s S and those belts nie 1 aaX lust like 
aan ae snakes on the road to Guada lajara. 

So here I go. On tonight's editorial page Drew Pear, 
son reports in Ars cokean that Eleanor Dulles — John 
Foster's and Allen’s “sister —has at last on faite State 
Department and savs she was soft on Nazism. To 
prove Sate WalS he quotes gate 1936 diary ()] Wilham P. 


| DYevaren Roosevelt's ambassador to Germany. whe Quotes - 


John: Foster as calling his sister “an enthusiastic Hitler- 
ite.” Next Pearson declares that just after Ike was elected 
in 1954%but betore he took over, Eleanor turned up at the 
State Department and asked tor a job in the othce of 
Jimmy Riddleberger, then in charge aian @iaahiRinmalc de 
“My brother says that if T get t this ob while the Demo 
crats are still.in, he can keep me on when he becomes 
Secretary of State. Otherwise he cant es me 
says she said. (Dullesian gall? Dullesian nepotism? How 


business without really 


Pe. Irson 


Riddleberge r could succeed mn 
trving? You name it.) be that as it Vv. Pearson says 
Miss Dyer ites Pol the job and soon clea Rid Hebe rocr 
as key German adviser to her brother during his entire 
career as secretary of State. 

Now if you pride vourself on i et an open mind 
vou might reflect that Miss Dulles had probably changed 
— given the world changes between 1936 and 1952 — trony 
A lot of other people “are when 
Pro-Nazis 


turned anti- and pro-Commies turned anti- by the thou 


a pro-Nazi to an ante. 
they began to doubt their first principles. 


sands, And not just people hke Chambers. But not Miss 
Dulles, savs Pearson. He declares she remained strong, 
persuasive, and persistent in her views. He doesn’t come 


25: 





right out and accuse her of anything specific — he devotes 
the rest of his column to reporting that John Foster and 
Allen were mixed up in one way or another with the big 
German banking interests, some of which were mixed up 
with Hitler’s rise to power, and that it was Allen who 
sent the U-2 over Russia just before the Paris summit 
meet, “thus knocking the Khrushchev—Eisenhower Camp 
David spirit into a cocked hat.” And let’s not get side- 
tracked on how to knock a spirit into a cocked or not hat. 

The point is, though Pearson hadn’t explicitly laid 
any evil deed at Miss Dulles’ door, by the time I got 
through his column I felt she’d probably been a rather 
nefarious influence around State and doubtless it was a 
good thing we’d got rid of her. And unless you're a 
hundred percent captive in one camp or the other or an 
out-and-out nitwit, I think you’d be inclined to come to 
the same conclusion. 

So for a minute I felt that golden glow which comes 
with a decision based on knowledge. I allowed myself 
to savor that subtle exaltation and — Freudian if you will 
— exultation which Pearson himself must feel when he’s 
forming public opinion. For a moment I even indulged 
myself in the pleasure of feckless speculation: If Eleanor 
had stayed on a year or two longer she might have us 
begging Strauss —by then in Adenauer’s boots —to put 
our nuclear warheads in his atomic hardware. And while 
I couldn’t help feeling sorry for her, I’d at least decided 
it was better she go back now to her girlhood home and 
raise petunias in her sunset years when wham! in the next 
column I ran into Fulton Lewis Jr.’s report on Miss 
Dulles’ departure. 

Now of course Drew Pearson and Fulton Lewis Jr. 
are about as different as Jayne Mansfield and Dame 
Edith Sitwell. But just the same both men have devoted 
their lives to probing the world’s problems, both men are 
believed or at least read by millions, and facts are facts. 
Or are they? Because Lewis declares Miss Dulles is a 
Republican and he says there’s little doubt she got the 
axe for her political affiliation. Not a word about her 
being pro-Nazi. Neither now or twenty-five years ago. 
He says she’s a valued civil servant and the chief architect 
of the West German economic recovery. In other words, 
it’s below the belt and a dirty shame for State to have 
fired the dame. 

If you want to know, I think the use of barbiturates 
and bennies and goof balls has zoomed because of this 
sort of thing. In their last-ditch attempt to save democ- 
racy through an informed public opinion, the people 
have to steer their way in trackless seas of contradictions 
like these every morning and every night. No wonder 
they read the funnies and reach for the bottle and take 
up the Twist instead. No wonder the juvenile delin- 
quency and accident and divorce and high and low 
payola rates are rising daily. 

Because the people realize, at least since Kennedy 
came in, that they can’t afford to read just David Law- 
rence and George Sokolsky and Westbrook Pegler and 
their ilk and let it go at that. Any more than they can 
just read Joe Alsop and Walter Lippmann and Eric 
Sevareid and James Reston and ¢ver ilk. Not only have 


they got to read both camps — which may force them to 
read both their morning and their evening papers, along 
with the New York Times balanced against something 
like the Chicago Tribune — not to mention how to draw 
a fine line between Joe Alsop in the New York Herald 
Trib and Stewart Alsop in the Post. The people also 
have to keep up with the divagations or defections —] 
won't spot you which — in both camps. 

Take Sevareid, for instance. For twenty-odd years | 
took him —as a liberal. But suddenly Max Ascoli ran a 
piece of Sevareid’s in The Reporter the gist of which is 
we're in such lethal danger we can’t afford not to fight 
the Commies on their own terms. We gotta use the 
underground infiltration cloak and dagger stuff along 
with the big brother grin and the open hand spilling aid 
billions all over the map. So if you read and heed Seva- 
reid, what are you? A schizoid, that’s what. 

At this point you might think I’m beset between both 
sides only by the differences in their interpretations of the 
facts. Granted interpretation is the most important aspect 
—since John Foster Dulles himself couldn’t be in Cuba 
and the Congo and Korea all the time. But let’s say you 
only try to get the facts, on which you can base your own 
interpretation. 

So let’s say you turn to Joe Alsop. The way I used to. 
While I’ve always tried to keep an open mind about his 
views, and to balance him against someone like David 
Lawrence, for instance, I used to feel in my very bones 
that Joe Alsop was one reporter who was accurate. So, 
while I havén’t been able to follow Cecil Brown and 
Pauline Frederick since I came to Alaska in 1957, when 
Alsop went along with the rest in reporting the Red 
Chinese are starving by the millions, I felt dead sure they 
must be. As a result of their cruel system. Never mind 
if all that our reporters had to go on were the refugees’ 
reports trickling out of Hong Kong. And Simone de 
Beauvoir, like BB, must be just another mixed-up Fren- 
chie, as Time and Newsweek implied when her China 
book came out. As for those Canadian businessmen who, 
according to the Manchester Guardian, declared they 
could find no real starvation in mainland China and that 
in fact it looked pretty good to them, they could be 
Commie agents or have had merely commercial motives. 

So, based on the fact that for once Joe Alsop agreed 
with everybody else, I accepted his facts as such and 
arrived at my own conclusion. To wit: Mao shouldn't 
get Chiang’s seat, regardless of what Chiang is or isn’t. 

That meant I had one less problem to keep me up 


reading nights. I could ignore Adlai’s little penchements 


to this or that side of the question— put them down 
simply to the ambience he’s in. It also meant I had more 
time to become informed on more of the other crisis- 
issues — such as what we should do about the Indonesians 
and the Indians post-Goa, about the Latin Americans 
and the Algerians — not to mention the rest of the Afri- 
cans, and about our own Alaskans. After all, only one 
out of every four of us will be a Chinese, if they practise 
birth control, and if we do live to be 90. 

But my respite from the Red China question had 
barely begun when I spotted Felix Greene’s new book. 
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Now I’m inured to titles meant to needle me into read- 
ing another book on China (my file begins: O7l for the 
Lamps of... Storm Over... Thunder Out of... Flight 
from ... Foreign Devils in... Marching Wind in... 
Red Star Over... Yellow Wind in... Common Sense 
About...) so Greene’s title, Awakened China: The 
Country Americans Don’t Know, no more than pricked 
me. But the dust jacket quotes from such highly readable 
papers as the Washington Post and the San Franctsco 
Examiner pushed the whole problem right back at me. 
They point out that Greene is the only American-based 
reporter who's actually been instde China since God 
knows how long, and the Post questions if Americans 
can find the courage to believe what’s in this book. Well, 
I've the courage to at least look through it. 

So I open the book. Greene says our press has filled 
us with bunk about Red China. I flick a few more pages. 
Greene says that though, of course, the Red Chinese have 
absolutely no personal liberty, they are not only not starv- 
ing but they actually like their government. Assailed by 
doubt and indecision, I stand there. Maybe Holmes 
would have liked it, but I feel terrible. Should I ignore 
Greene and try to make more sense out of Union Mint- 
ére’s and Rockefeller’s and Mozumba’s roles in Katanga 
before it’s too late and the die is cast for the Congo, I ask 
myself — or should I lay out five ninety-five for Greene’s 
book and get back to at least an open mind about China? 
I can’t answer. That’s aposiopesis. I can’t decide. That’s 
aporia. That night I dream Tshombe’s in bed with Mao. 

Next thing I know, Greene is stopping -off here in 
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Anchorage on his way to an autographing party at his 
London publisher’s. (His New York one is solid; it’s 
Doubleday.) 

Now Greene is coming here under the auspices of the 
Alaska World Affairs Council. For a week before his 
arrival the Council runs display ads in the papers inviting 
the whole town to hear Greene and see his color slides of 
Red China. Without a doubt the WAC is blessed by the 
State Department — for all I know it’s even subsidized 
by State —and surely the WAC couldn’t possibly get on 
even State’s subversive list in the foreseeable future. 

So on the day of the WAC meeting I put aside the 
piece I’m reading (on the Eskimo problem) and I go to 
it. It’s drawn an overflow crowd of the town’s best 
people. Greene tells us he’s for seating Red China. A 
gasp like low surf runs through the audience; it’s fol- 
lowed by stunned silence. Can this mean that even State 
may be wavering again—regardless of Adlai’s frissons 
and soupgons —to what we read was Acheson’s early-’50 
posture? If you recall—God knows / can’t forget it — 
even Acheson showed his hand pretty plainly when the 
reporters swarmed him on the dock after the last pre- 
Korea, Big 4—5 Conference. (I forget if China was there 
but at least France and England were.) Anyway, the 
reporters quizzed him like a bunch of eager beavers re 
his post-summit posture re seating Red China. “I wouldn’t 
go against the majority vote of the Security Council,” 
Acheson suavely parried. But was Acheson’s parry Sta- 
lin’s tip-off for triggering Korea? I mean the Korean 
war, of course. Did Stalin start it to keep us from seating 
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Red China and drawing her to our-side?, Who knows? 
Certainly I don’t. 

To get back to Greene now. You have to weigh the 
possibility that Ae hasn’t an open mind about China. 
There are a few straws you might interpret in that direc- 
tion. He admitted there’s poverty and slums in Red 
China. But he showed only one slum shot —to balance 
against scores of slides of clean, fat, enchanting Chinese 
children playing around swimming pools and going to 
lovely schools and health clinics, and of happy adults 
pushing buttons in absolutely dreamy factories. And 
even that one slum shot looked as romantic —all soft 
blues and greens —as Alfred de Musset. Now you and 
I know there are terrible slums in our own country, and 
that you don’t have to go to Harlem or Hamtramck to 
find them. You should see the urban sprawl even right 
here around Anchorage. So Greene’s solitary slum shot 
didn’t indicate he has an open mind. 

Any more than his admitting the peasants are indeed 
a lot worse off than the city folk. First he showed the 
city kids in their fine clothes and cute slippers, then a 
bunch of haphazardly dressed country kids who were 
barefoot. The country kids looked right for the country. 
Pretty much like country kids in Idaho or Iowa. So that 
didn’t mean Greene wanted to show us a balanced pic- 
ture. As for proof of his claim the Red Chinese /zke their 
government, he says it wouldn’t furnish the huge peasant 
militia with rifles, as he says it does, if the people didn’t 
support it. But he never said a word about the govern- 
ment furnishing the peasants with ammunition for their 
guns. Which would be more conclusive evidence that 
they like Mao. I tried to ask Greene about this but 
nearly everyone in the auditorium was trying to ask 
questions. Which shows you how eagerly the people are 
striving for an informed public opinion. Or does it? 

For, on the way home, I wondered if it merely showed 
that the people with their hands up to ask questions 
were just a bunch of show-offs or status-seekers. Won- 
dering still, I'd barely got my gloves off when I was con- 
fronted with Lord Boyd Orr’s opinion of Greene’s book. 
Now I like Orr. I mean I trust him, with very few 
reservations. I always have, from way back when I used 
to read every word about the UNO sessions in Flushing, 
Long Island, when Lord Orr was President of the World 
Food Organization of the United Nations. So when I 
read Orr’s endorsement of Greene’s facts and Greene’s 
interpretation as the truth about Red China — an endorse- 
ment Orr bases on his own two recent visits there — it 
was difficult not to embrace Greene’s view as the true 
view. With few caveats. 

Which would put me back where I was on this score 
ten years ago. Which is, bitched up, as Major General 
James A. Van Fleet would so cogently put it. (If you 
doubt he put it this way you can see it for yourself in 
The Reporter for Jan. 18 on p. 34.) Or, as J would put it, 
bebitched, bothered, and bewildered. Or, as Dorothy 
Parker would put it, trapped like a trap in a trap. 

Because I can’t have an untroubled mind about even 
Orr any more. I was leafing through The Nation a little 
later, while I was fixing dinner, and I read that Lord Orr 


is one of the so-called “Better Red Than Dead” group in 
Britain. (I think they’re trying to bury that label because 
it isn’t exactly what they mean.) Lord Orr is among the 
group’s leaders, along with Sir Herbert Read and Lord 
Bertrand Russell. (Not that English titles hold any 
weight with me; Russell’s just goes to show you the turn 
of the English screw.) Now if I hadn’t an open mind | 
could drop Orr’s endorsement of Greene like a hot rod, 
Right now. And thus be able to drop Greene and his 
views. And thus get back to Joe Alsop. Turn of the 
English screw, did I say? But thanks to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and that jazz about an informed public opinion, 
I'll probably end up at four a.m. in bed with Greene’s 
book. 

But before I went out to buy it I read through the 
piece about the British bomb-banners in The Nation. 
Because, while I suppose both the UPI and the AP news- 
wires have carried plenty about their campaign since it 
began in ‘58, our local papers have used almost nothing 
on it but a squib about Lord and Lady Russell’s getting 
a week in the clink last December. 

The Nation piece is by James D. Garst, an American 
reporter in London. And while I felt Garst might well 
have enlarged upon why the anti-bomb demonstrators 
want Britain to cease making and testing nuclear weap- 
ons and to withdraw from NATO and to terminate U.S. 
rocket, air, and Polaris submarine bases there, it was the 
general tone of the article which, though very informa- 
tive and well done, I found so disturbing. Why? Because 
Garst paints a picture of England so radically different 
from the one painted by Joseph C. Harsch in the January 
issue of Harper’s. Though Garst admits that the nuclear 
disarmament campaign has so far won the support of 
only twenty percent of the British people, he seems to 
see it and Britain as a growing force which could put 
forward to both America and Russia policies leading to 
multilateral disarmament. He says the campaign is the 
greatest mass movement for political reform in England 
since the Chartists. 

Now if I hadn’t seen Harsch’s “England Wakes Up” 
in Harper’s, Garst’s piece would lead me to at least con- 
sider the possibility that the Cold War might come to an 
end even in our lifetime. Come to an end, that is, with- 
out raising too many doubts in my mind about our com- 
ing series of multimillion investments in bomb shelters. 
But the hell of it is I had read the Harsch piece. 

And if I read him right Harsch believes our British 
cousins have pretty well put their bomb-banning days 
behind them. That while up until last fall the key Con- 
servatives and Laborites and Marxists were anti-Ameri- 
can, anti-German, anti-West Berlin, anti-Alliance, and 
anti-Common Market — with either an overt or a covert 
pro-Russian slant, now all three parties are vice versa! 
Just like that, the English have wakened up, Harsch says. 
Which would make them pro-bomb, wouldn’t it? 

Now I don’t know how you feel about Harsch, but 
I began reading him back in the early Thirties — soon 
after I came across that Holmes thing, which estranged 
me from my sorority sisters who were either in the frat 
houses doing the Charleston in rolled stockings or read- 
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ing Elinor Glynn. So after reading Harsch all these 
years it’s difficult for me not to accept his judgment with 
only a Holmesian shadow of reservation. 

You can understand by now how depressed I was 
after dinner, which was ashes in my mouth. Uncertain 
about England, with Harsch waltzing me down one 
rosy path and Garst leading me down another, far 
stonier, one. In a sea of doubt about Red China, with 
Greene and Orr pushing me one way and Joe Alsop and 
company pulling me another. Harrassed by /Azs view of 
what’s going on in State by Pearson and harried by Azs 
view by Jr., I felt the only way to regain my peace of 
mind tonight was to put aside all reading on the big 
issues, including the pros and cons on the bomb, the 
bomb-banners, the bomb shelters, and the bomb fire-blast 
radius. (Harrison Brown puts this around 7,000 square 
miles for ten megatonners — depending on explosion alti- 
tude, terrain, wind, moisture, and cloud cover, plus the 
amount of rayon acetate taffeta and newsprint, et cetera, 
in the area, but as I recall it, he omits, the CEP — the 
Circular Error Probability. And at least one reader has 
disputed Brown as either incompetent or dishonest.) 

For a while I thought of getting together all the news- 
papers and magazines around here — there must be half a 
ton of newsprint in them — so I could lug them outdoors 
and burn them. As my contribution to solving that 
problem. 

To take my mind off the fire-blast I decided I'd first 
read something in the field of a woman’s traditional 
interests. Since I loathe reading recipes and I can’t take 


even The New Yorker's Lois Long on fashions, I picked 
up the January Esquire and studied the pencil sketch of 
JFK on the cover. To put it nicely this drawing isn’t 
controversial, like Time’s painting. But is it “The Ken- 
nedy Look?” I asked myself. The artist has entirely 
omitted those pale-red, down-turned eye lashes of the 
President — which is the one thing about him or his 
administration I’m absolutely certain of. I saw his eye- 
lashes a year ago last September, when both of us were 
waiting for an elevator in the Anchorage Westward 
Hotel here. As I hate waiting for elevators or buses, I 
was reading (Jules Du Bois’ book on Castro) but when I 
glanced up and saw that Kennedy was still standing 
there all alone —this was while he was still running, of 
course—I thought it might appear rude to continue 
reading. So I smiled and he smiled, and one word led to 
another. I’m not going to relate our conversation here, 
since I’m dead certain you don’t want to read another 
word about the big issues any more than I do right now. 
However, between his bon mots I did look him over long 
enough to know that Esquire is dead right about Jack’s 
fashion sense. 

Which brings me to my final question. Esguire says 
that, though JFK looks fine in hats, he’s not at ease with 
them. But in their pictures of him in snap brim and 
topper he not only looks fine, he looks as at ease and as 
sure of himself as even Acheson ever did. Might the real 
reason be that JFK has had to give up reading so much? 
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In the scattering dawn, wraith-like 
among the gray-wet trees that drew 

the dry plain west, he moved 

in what was so unlike movement 

as to drape time across a tangent of space, 
paused within it, seeming less to pause 
than to readjust a fold of light, 

found the scent, caught, held it high, 

of smoke less visible than what he knew 
of what must follow, the females first, 
from the long grass beyond the hill 
rising dimly out of the early light, 

loping easily before the flames 

to this tree-stippled, west-dipping 

wimple to water, oryx and kudu, 

the young zebra, and, with nothing more 
than a ruffle of flank, crouched 

to a stillness so perfectly committed 

as to set the day springing into pursuit. 


AARON MILLER 





Carmelite monastery 


Inside the door, some prim, dead hand has painted 
That veil over Eve, who in the true garden went naked. 


Picked out by a pocket flash, these ruined steps 
Explore the bones and rubbish of the crypt, 
Where, stacked like wood, the holy dead permit 
Examination of their anguish. 

It 


Has been preserved intact in this dry alr: 


Above, the carillon elaborates 
Secular hours. Outside the cloister gate 
Some dozen children of the neighborhood 
Are playing noisy games among the weeds 
In the garden. 

A wilderness of briar 
Obscures the patterns of the careful friars 
Whom now the saints preserve, in a purer air, 


That signboard to the left reads: To the garden 
Entrance at any hour ts forbidden. 
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“Expulsion” — James Strombotne 
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the man 

who disturbed 
the peace 
by Alan Marcus 





Where did he come from? God knows! Los Angeles 
festers with unfrocked rabbis, starstruck, spastic with 
visions. This one, somnambulistic, sheered up suddenly 
against the gray marsh of smog, one foot patiently fol- 
lowing the other as he trod the phallic plank, dozens of 
feet high, imitating the walk of the condemned. Beneath 
him, blinding, rose a purity of webbed steel. Stull un- 
clothed, the new building shone like silver, an exhibit to 
the poetry of mathematical proof. And atop it, pygmy- 
like, the prophetic idiot majestically marched, conducting 
invisible choirs, practicing benedictions, summoning con- 
gregations... 

But I was damned if my tourfull of lowans was going 
to help a crank like that wangle his obituary onto the 
front pages! 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said I. “If I could just have 
your attention, please. Now straight ahead, right down 
the street aways, we are going to run into Grauman’s 
Chinese Theater, Point of Interest Number Eleven on 
your programs. As some of you undoubtedly know, this 
theater happens to be one of the most legendary local 
landmarks. Many of our most renowned stars have left 
their footprints on that famous front apron of cement. 
People from all over the world...” 

“Please, couldn’t you stop the bus awhile?” requested 
just then, with obvious unhappiness, Dr. Swenson, our 
grandfatherly oculist from Sioux City. Ritualistically 
noosed in his Leica, he was staring upwards, the point of 
a triangle of heads all obediently angled, held in the grave 
grip of wonder. Thus, previously — under my friendly 
prompting — had I watched them already blinking at old 
missions, ancient landmarks, fake luminaries, the mystifi- 
cations of nightclubs, the churchly temples of the stars. 
Yet somehow the staunch reverence of that familiar sil- 
houette reassured me. Decisively, I doused my cigarette, 
drew a deep draught of camera-case leather. And then, 


reinvigorated, I began conscientiously to herd my flock 
away from unchartered territory. 

“East from Grauman’s Chinese,” I orated, “not ten 
minutes by foot, we are going to run into another world- 


famous landmark. So, if I could just have your attention, 
ladies and gentlemen, for only a few seconds, please...” 

“Publicity!” exploded at this point, though with mod- 
est mien, the real estate man from Des Moines (who 
lavished insights on us from time to time expropriated 
from a cousin in Public Relations). But the oculist and 
the oculist’s wife, together with three shy schoolteachers 
from Whiting, Indiana, dissented. A murmur of alarm 
thrummed among the well-traveled heads. High above, 
meanwhile, piously sprouting from his precious plank 
like a Viking godhead fashioned from nautical wood, 
the speechless prophet pre-empted more and more of 
their admiration; with a sinking heart I realized that his 
scriptures, though silent, might temporarily triumph over 
mine. 

“He’s going to fall, Elmer. I can feel it in my bones!” 

“Now mother. I’m sure the authorities are competent 
to deal with whatever situation may...” 

“Long’s he looks straight ahead—no strain,” declared, 
with crisp expertise, Elmer Jr., an authoritative adolescent 
whose auspicious future, exhaustively graphed, lay com- 
fortably secure in the palm of his scientifically chosen 
curriculum. 

“Ten to one he dives within half an hour,” proffered 
the dress salesman from Hoboken, whom, finger-length 
moustache and razor-edged trousers, fate had laughingly 
planted among my traveling pew of Midwesterners. (Epi- 
leptic in gesture, yoked by some urgent umbilicus to the 
goading dial of his wristwatch, Mr. DeSilva leavened the 
innocent bread of wonder, as it were, with the spice of his 
casual heresies.) 

“Why doesn’t somebody do something?” 

“What can they do?” wisely questioned Dr. Swenson. 
“After all...” 

“Publicity!” repeated the real estate man and shivered 
from an attack of vicarious vertigo. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said I. “If I may just have 
your attention for a few seconds. Now, as you will all 
note on your programs, we have allotted three quarters of 
an hour for Point of Interest Number Eleven, which hap- 
pens to be only a few short blocks west. So if you will 
kindly all step back into the bus,” I invited and swung 
the door back, endeavoring to conjure up limousines by 
the ragged elegance with which I doffed my cap. 

Alas, the romance of heights held them all in thrall. 
No one stirred. In vain I circulated, a rival missionary, 
preaching the prevalence of competitive miracles. Till 
finally, definitely disheartened, I retreated to Walgreen’s 
drugstore, where I made two phone calls: the first to my 
wife, Paula, who prophesied a ruined dinner, the second 
to the office where the desk manager, Deverald, coun- 
seled mere discretion. 

Discretion? My God, what was there to be discreet 
about! Nothing in fact could actually have been more 
inane! There, on the one hand, loomed that lunatic 
Isaiah, preparing sermons, suspended dozens of feet above 
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the sidewalk. And there, on the other, cowed my stalled 
squad of eighteen fully paid-up pilgrims, confusing an 
ersatz salvation with one of our carefully-authenticated 
certified thirty-one world-famous Points of Interest. The 
disparity between reward and effort was, as usual, 
strangely dispiriting. 

Nevertheless, I lay aside my esned cap, opened a 
textbook. Since my part-time job existed chiefly to nour- 
ish my full-time aspirations, I decided not to postpone 
any longer the day’s quota of pilfered cramming, and 
thus I continued my persistent efforts—legacy of my im- 
bibed faith in self-improvement—to acquire, through the 
largesse of night schools, bonafide legal credentials. 

“Criminal Negligence,” I read, moistening a_ pencil 
and underlining carefully. “A. Definition. Criminal Neg- 
ligence comprehended within the provisions of the Penal 
Code, may, in this state, be taken to mean the deliberate 
or perverse disregard by one party, of the safety and well- 
being of the other party, with consequences demonstrably 
injurious, to the liable extent of ...” 

“Eating or not?” interrupted a listless voice. 

I looked up. I beheld: thin jaws, relentlessly chewing. 
Which led me to a pair of India-ink eyes, flickering above 
the starched plastic of a waitress’s skirt. (Violet lipstick, 
however, hinted at more grandiose roles, contemplated 
perhaps before rows of paid admissions.) Conversation, 
and its reciprocal rewards, beckoned; nevertheless, re- 
minding myself, intractably, of stern familial responsi- 
bilities, I decide to defer, with definite regret, a subse- 
quent exchange of daydreams. 

Over a set-up of ham and rye, however, laid down 
amidst the familiar syncopation of short-order percussion 
instruments, these were presentiy vouchsafed anyway. 

“That ham! Christ, that lousy ham!” 

I looked at my sandwich in bewilderment. 

“How’s that?” 

“Oh we get ’em all the time,” she confided good- 
naturedly. “Windows, roofs, flagpoles, it don’t matter 
which. Last six months there were three at least on this 
block, all dying—if you'll pardon the word—to get their 
pictures in the papers. Not that it bothers me any because 
to tell the truth, I don’t pay the slightest attenion,” she 
finished, not without dignity, and pivoted, concluding her 
audition to loud applause, at least from me. 

Refusing to be upstaged, she then turned a resolutely 
stoic back on the dazzle of the window front, through 
which, peering, I could already discern, congealing like 
blood around a wound, crowds, squad cars, flash bulbs, 
TV trucks, and, farther beyond, a shrouded figure in the 
sun-shredded smog, the pious profile of our municipal 
guru, majestically ignoring us all. 


“He can’t keep it up much longer!” 

“Now mother. What’s the use of looking on the...” 

“Fifteen to one!” challenged Mr. DeSilva. 

“Cheap stunt!” cried the real estate man. 

We all sat, literally, packed in the bleachers. These 
had been erected to assist at a homely religious rite, adver- 
tised for six hours hence, when, with the stately rhythm 


of clerical rituals, was scheduled to take place one of 
those lovely later-day nativity scenes for which the local 
environs are so justifiably famous. 

Across from where we sat jutted a large bright theater 
marquee and under it, subsequently, was due to parade, 
graciously smiling, a bedecked procession of gifted ladies 
and gentlemen, universally renowned for the appeal of 
their cinematic virtues. Once inside, all would assist at 
the modest birth of another inimitable passion play, ham- 
mered together from the sturdy synthetics of retribution 
and reward for which the workaday heart, exposed, alas, 
to the dissonant rigors of mere experience, so under- 
standably yearns. (In our programs we had numbered it 
item number twenty-four, and as a Point of Interest, it 
had been generously allotted a total of one hour and 
forty-five minutes.) 

But right now I felt merely a pulse of profane | impa- 
tience. Around me my charges sat, massively waiting. 
Already the premature paraphernalia of opening night 
had been invoked, like flowers in a November thaw, dis- 
ordering the landscape. Hawkers materialized to peddle 
cushions, field glasses, popcorn, and, irrelevantly, geneal- 
ogies of the stars. Cars clotted the street, effectively bog- 
ging down our tour bus. Stakeouts bloomed, squatting on 
the roofs of adjacent buildings. We were imprisoned, so 
to speak, in the general concern. Meanwhile, far above, 
alternately glimpsed and hidden by fresh gusts of muni- 
cipal smog, stood the pious acrobat, clinging casually to 
invisible straps like a preoccupied subway commuter, 
seeding the soil of our contemplation with pity.... 

It was, admittedly, an implausible scenario. Suppose 
he fell, jumped, spoke, retreated? Mr. DeSilva, consult- 
ing his wristwatch, offered odds either way. Back and 
forth flew the conjectures, while I, textbook handy, sat 
comforted by the revelation that fact does ultimately 
approximate fantasy. And this uncommon variety of 
religious experience, busting upon me with mysterious 
clarity, impelled renewed efforts on my part to help the 
paying customers pass the time. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said. “If I may just have 
your attention for a moment, please. Perhaps it might 
be interesting to note that, twenty years ago, this street 
was little more than a cowpath. People are sometimes apt 
to forget how young the movie industry is. When, for 
instance, spurred by nothing but a brilliant hunch, young 
Sam Goldwyn,” I declared, and for a while dealt out, 
sonorously, the sober statistics of statesmanlike careers. 

Mr. DeSilva, however, was much more interested in 
contemporary events. “Thirty more minutes!” he sud- 
denly cried, interrupting, glancing speculatively upward. 

“Elmer!” cried the oculist’s wife. 

“Now mother,” said Dr. Swenson, and patted her arm. 

“Awful!” confessed, rhetorically, the tallest of the 
teacher trio, agreeing with herself unreservedly, and rose 
to stand, sentinel-like, behind rented field glasses. 

“Ah but that’s exactly the whole point, that’s exactly 
what they want you to think!” confided immediately our 
real estate friend from Des Moines, awarding us another 
of his intimately mordant glimpes behind the scenes. 

“Elmer!” 
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“Now, now,” soothed the oculist, “now, now.” And to 
appease mother’s uneasiness, began to read aloud from 
the booklet on Hawaii, to which, subsequently, most 
were scheduled to repair. 

“Oahu, Island of Enchantment,” he gently quoted, 
keeping one eye focused up yonder, just in case. “After 
several blissful days of unparalleled sea luxury, you will 
finally arrive, lucky passenger, at what has been appro- 
priately called the Paradise of the Far Pacific. There, 
amidst the splendor of backgrounds unrivaled for their 
peaceful beauty, you will, very soon, commence to leave 
the cares of the workaday world behind. Blue lagoons, 
moonlit nights, the soft murmuring of Hawaiian folk 
melodies, all will help recapture a sense of inner peace...” 

“Crap!” contradicted with nervous disgust Mr. De- 
Silva, staring at his wife, who never said a word. “Heat, 
high prices, and mosquitoes—you'll die on your feet!” he 
declared, and his wife, testifying (presumably) from prior 
experience, confirmed it with a nod. Then “Vegas,” Mr. 
DeSilva went on, suggesting superior pleasures. At the 
same time he looked around, apprehensive, lest someone 
be lurking with a travel folder, ready to shanghai him 
westward, separating him from the cares of the world 
by brute force, (The dangers of dying on his feet had 
produced on Mr. DeSilva’s normally recalcitrant face an 
expression of vigilant perplexity.) 

“Look!” cried one of the schoolteachers just then. We 
looked. We watched the self-ordained holy man lowering 
his arms. Across his chest they now lay, like the broken 
wings of a bird. He looked down too, and for the first 
time registered his undeniable notoreity. Yet something 
he saw visibly seemed to repel him, for, annunciating a 
distinct sorrow, he shook his white-maned head slowly 
from side to side and looked away. 

He wore a crumpled brown suit, sneakers (unlaced), 
no tie, no hat, an apple-green scarf, and an ancient gray 
raincoat. Obviously, we were all unworthy of him. 


Afterwards, I talked with my wife, Paula, once again. 
The phone booth was stifling; beyond, the bar raged 
with wagers. And my wife, Paula, was, as usual, implac. 
ably reasonable. 

“I know they shouldn’t be watching and I know it’s 
awful,” she agreed, referring to our two offspring, aged 
two and five, “but I simply can’t seem to tear myself 
away, that’s all! And how can I deny them what I want 
to keep looking at myself?” 

“Make them go in the other room, then, give them 
the alarm clock to take apart or something. Crissakes, be 
firm!” I ordered, with what I hoped would sound like 
command parental authority. Back and forth we argued 
ull stifly we finally concluded, also as usual, that Paula 
should use her good judgment. Chastened, but still un- 
satishied, I retreated to a corner where, in the sober studi- 
ous studyhall gloom, I hoped to marshall some further 
remnant of concentration, Thirty minutes earlier this had 
seemed like a brilliant notion, but the reassuring precision 
of legal definitions kept breaking and dissolving against 
the assaults of broken English issuing sporadically from 


the television set tacked to the ceiling in the corner. 
There, a packed crew of mixed company, fleeing from 
the imperfect testimony of their naked eyes, sat spell- 
bound, glued to revelations skillfully siphoned by a corps 
of experts at Special Events. 

“Criminal Negligence,” I intoned, resolutely whisper- 
ing the words aloud in the Chinese manner. “To consti- 
tute Criminal Negligence (People vs. Driggs—1931) there 
must plainly enter into the act some measure of wanton- 
ness or flagrant or reckless disregard for the safety of 
others. Or, again, willful indifference involving...” 

“Tchermany!” cried an amplified Middle-European 
voice. I looked up. There, thronged before me in the 
flesh was a scene conscripted from Casablanca. Mag 
netized by the small screen, obvious extras sipped and 
watched, clothed in the ritual dress of their services. At 
random, I distinguished a policeman’s holster, a waitress’s 
apron, a newsboy’s cap. Spread along the bar, they were 
listening, enthralled, to interviews with (a) the trafhc 
police; (b) the ambulance squad, standing by; (c) a 
psychiatrist who specialized in public statements; and 
(d) a blowzy woman, now speaking, who claimed to be 
the wife of the deranged. Outside meanwhile, temporar- 
ily insulated from me, as I was from them, the passengers 
of Tour Number Seven A, unpleasantly baking in their 
bleacher seats, quarreled vigorously over vacation per- 
spectives, thronged together amidst a crop of craned 
necks, awaiting further developments. 

“In regard to Criminal Negligence,” I doggedly re- 
cited, “it may be legitimate argument to call a jury’s 
attention to the fact (Grossetti vs. Sweasey—1917) that 
very gross negligence may sometimes take the place of 
specific intent in the commission of genuinely serious ...” 

“Dachau!” confirmed just then, contrapuntally, a 
grizzled female head. I looked up. Hovering before me, 
suspended several feet below the ceiling, was a large 
illustrative forearm on which purple tattoo marks crawled 
like stigmata. These conjured up chapters of a past de- 
voted chiefly to the theme of flight. Crowded freight 
cars, barbed wire crossings, visa-less hiding, innocence 
turned rancid, the pall of bribery and the terror of re- 
membrance, were a few of the principal motifs. 

I looked down. 

“If, on the other hand, the injury, mental or physical, 
cannot be decisively proven to have stemmed from...” 

“Understandable,” a new voice ventured. Bemused, I 
looked up in time to see the psychiatrist, back for an 
encore, who began doubting several things with great 
certainty. He doubted that, in this instance, objective 
reality could play much of a part, and he went on to 
wonder if, the man being a refugee, he could, after all, 
be blamed? 

I looked down, clamping my truant head firmly be- 
tween disciplinary palms. 

“Sometimes, however, in connection with prosecu- 
tions for assault with a deadly weapon, the degree of 
manifest intent becomes the subject of prolonged liti...” 

“Disturbing the peace!” stipulated the harried trafhc 
control officer, and, succumbing, I watched again, while 


a badgered apoplectic face detailed the first of possible 
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charges. Yet once more I bent, stubbornly, over the text. 

“In the well-known case, for example, of Wilson vs. 
Wilson (1947} we find unequivocably ...” 

“The end of the world?” incredulously repeated an 
explosive shout. Here I glanced up in time to see the 
chief interviewer, heroically repressing a smile. Nervous 
guffaws ricocheted along the bar. For, according to the 
wife of the deranged, answering through tears over a 
grimace of agony, the pronounced terminal second of all 
present lay but sixty seconds away. 

At this, helplessly, I surrendered. Closing my compre- 
hensive text, I moved over to swell the volume of con- 
gregational response. And presently, horrified, I was 
clearly enlightened as to the darkest consequences of the 
afternoon’s iniquity. 

For there, above us, shone the televised arterial free- 
way, its automotive blood heart-rendingly frozen. Car 
after car stood suspended, immobilized, each occupant 
isolated from another like the proverbial procession of 
souls within the poet’s diffidence of flesh. The roadblock 
was a collision of two trucks, their drivers diverted one 
instant too long by the spectacle atop the steel skeleton. 
Now, impotently, a choir of horns began to ring out, 
signaling outrage at this affront to the sanctity of auto- 
motive travel. 

Meanwhile, above on his delicate plank, the implaus- 
ible lunatic balanced and stiffened, his eyes discerning the 
death of multitudes, his prescient fingers outstretched, 
ignoring the trivial bedlam, awaiting with stupendous 
calm the final apocalypse. 

The bar, in which I sat, quieted, pregnant with an 
uneasy contempt. We stared at the wall clock. Curiously, 
the figure out in space, disturbing the comfortable pan- 
demonium, had compelled a spurious quietude, sinister, 
alarmingly epidemic, in which, indistinguishably, the 
blasphemies of fake prophets blended maddeningly with 
the bonafide bearers of black tidings suppressed within 
the separate hearts of his legion of witnesses... 

The second hand moved. It crossed the temporal Styx. 
And nothing whatsoever happened—nothing! 

Out of the throats around me was siphoned a brutal 
sigh. 

“Bum!” cried a disappointed voice at my elbow be- 
longing to a newspaper vendor, seventy years old, trembl- 
ing, close to tears. Under his thrice-emptied glass lay his 
day’s quota of headlines, beer-blotted, prophesying con- 
tinuing peace, though at inflammatory temperatures. The 
statistics of ruin, revelation, resurgence, retrogression, lay 
buried amidst his avalanche of names, dates, and places. 

I, however, at that moment when no worlds exploded 
—felt inside myself a violent wrench as pity metamor- 
phosed into rage. And up and down the bar, whispers 
informed me the chemical reaction was general. 

“Jump!” cried the waitress from Walgreen’s. The ink 
of her pupils had condensed into exclamation points. 

“Jump!” echoed the congregation. 

“Chicken!” they accused, glaring, braced bravely for 
the death of a lifetime. Before us loomed, grotesquely, a 
sudden close-up. Looking down, wavering, amidst the 
atrocious ruins of his dilettante miscalculations, the luna- 


tic seemed to be waiting for something. 

For what? This damn pitiable traffic hazard, this 
saboteur of the public peace, this alien tattooed not-to-be. 
blamed wrecker of instructive tours and weathervane of 
fake calamities whose decades of cliff-hanging had led, 
like a Saturday serial, to this final precipice—what did he 
expect to finally see, shining up at him out of the popu- 
lous void? 

I do not know. But, plunging into the well of my own 
misbegotten motives, I brought out my own totally un. 
recognizable voice, adding its hoarse volume to those in 
the metaphorical orchestra, the automotive mezzanine, 
the electronic balconies. 

“Jump!” I suddenly heard a stranger shouting, clothed 
with my attributes, standing where I stood. “What’s the 
matter with you—chicken? Jump, jump, jump, jump, 
jump!” And beat the counter a series of tom-tom blows 
with the sturdy binding of my valuable book, (opened 
at the section on Criminal Negligence,) till several of the 
pages finally split from the inane redundancy of this 
homicidal summons. 


“Goodnight,” pleaded my wife, for the fifty-fifth time. 

“I know it’s absurd. But just the same, I simply can't 
seem to stop seeing that...” 

“The time,” she informed me with a certain flatness, 
“is three-fifteen a.m. in the morning.” 

“Did you actually see him jump? Just answer that, 
that’s all. Did you or did you not actually see him leap off 
of there? I mean, godammit, our lousy channel got all 
fouled up at the last minute so nobody could really 
tell...” 

“Look,” she said. “You had a hard day. Agreed. To- 
morrow’s going to be another hard day. Also correct. A 
man jumped from a building or he fell, we don’t know 
which. A terrible, terrible thing. But the fact is you have 
to be at the office at eight a.m., and we none of us actually 
knew the deceased, even though, as we have all been 
informed many times, the bell tolls et cetera et cetera. 
And furthermore, you happen to be a dear sweet husband 
and a sterling father, and I really don’t care what you 
yelled, and the children still think you’re a great big hero 
because you can fix Timmy’s tricycle after only six false 
starts, and so honest to God, I really wish you'd save it 
for another day, and now puh-lease, can’t we say ah-men, 
and render absolution to those who deserve absolution, 
and bless the lord our souls to keep, for Godalmighty 
sakes, and goodnight ladies!” 

Sighing, she turned away, her hand in mine. For 
some reason I held on to it, with the tenacity of final 
resolves. Her breathing turning regular, the familiarity 
of her sweet profile, linking me to recollections of prodi- 
gal, though inexplicit, gifts, had their ultimately redeem- 
ing effect. 

Gradually, I unwound, relaxed, opened my hand, fell 
aside, and slept.... 

At six we both awakened. Squalling from Sandy's 
room startled us. Characteristically, we reached into op- 
posing realms for reasons. I, sleepily, thought nightmares 
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_she, stomachache. Then I noticed our whole bedroom 
had briefly flared bright silver, and for several instants, 
the halfmoons of her eyelids shone, gilded with a mer- 
cury light. After which, the counterfeit dawn fading, we 
both knew what the reason was. 

“Hush, hush, Sandy,” she sang, rocking the baby in 
the rocking chair. An early morning peace lay all about. 
“Hush, hush,” she crooned, while in the kitchen, hum- 
ming, I warmed a bottle. “All gone away now,” Paula 
sang. “Gone far far away,” and it was. Ordinarily the 
periodic phenomena at Yucca Flat left our faraway 
slumbers entirely undisturbed. This time had been an 
exception only because a shade had been left up. Startled, 
Sandy had awoken to a harmless familiar blink of silver, 
and, shrieking, had set forth the alarm. 

Somehow, however, this fact, this trivial oversight of 
a small forgotten shade, left me feeling immensely heart- 
ened. I ate a hearty breakfast, turned on the sprinkler, 
studied while I shaved, savored briefly the sight of my 
still-sleeping brood, and, going down the walk, managed 
to feel full of a bursting intramural charity. 

Open for contemplation, lay a rich variety of humor- 
ous genres. Thus | presently appreciated, not necessarily 
in order, the low comedy of my neighbors’ relentless 
good will, the wicked wit of my endless financial difficul: 
ties, the incidental humor of homes advertised individual, 
as essentially alike as belly buttons. Also: the ironic belly 
laugh of municipal statistics, the high hilarity of car-los 
literature, the orthodox burlesque of that ubiquitous 
wedding-cake ethos, so industriously disseminated by the 
pop-tune temples and the celluloid warrens, each un- 
corking at one another, periodically, their rival salvos of 
straight-faced superlatives. 

It was all very funny, and, in fact, it seemed so funny 
to me for a second, as I kicked for the starter and missed, 
like the near-sighted man in the cartoon, that I laughed 
and I laughed, until, as frequently happens following too 
much amusement after too little rest, my eyes swam sud- 
denly, and I couldn’t see a single thing for a second, 
blinded by ambiguous tears.... 


Three hours later, conscientiously, I began finishing 
up Tour Number Seven A, interrupted the day before 
for lack of time. 

Returning from a famous burial ground where gor- 
geous facades, hallowed by the amplified benedictions of 
perennial harps, housed the great and the near-great, 
(asleep in substantial abodes built with eternity in mind), 
we finally stood grouped around Point of Interest Num- 
ber Thirty-One, the last on our list. 

It was late morning. Ripe sunlight threaded through 
the epidermis of dust. I cleared my throat, unbuttoned 
my collar, grasped my megaphone. Obscurely shy, we all 
still mutually avoided, as if it were a death in the imme- 
diate family, the infamous subject of recent events. Before 
me, once more, anticipating leis, stood the oculist and his 
family, plus the trio of school teachers, the real estate 
man, the Hoboken couple. Between the latter and the 
rest, however, undeclared truce had bloomed, and, grasped 


furtively in several hands, like batons of battle, I recog- 
nized yesterday’s paper with its spectre of mortality im- 
planted in the middle of page one. 

A rush of feeling for those decent deluded travelers 
overwhelmed me. I felt intimations of inexpressible sor- 
row: glimpsed, beneath the scrapbooks of joyful itiner- 
aries, a stratum of eventual pain. And over us all, beating, 
I heard, albatross-like, the wings of some common catas- 
trophe.... 

Nevertheless, I managed, with camouflaged hearti- 
ness, to assume a pedagogic pose. I smiled a large smile, 
rehearsed an opening phrase, mounted my imaginary 
rostrum. And attempted, vainly, to match the company’s 
propaganda, with a burst of valedictory eloquence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said. “If you will please all 
take a look at your programs. Now right now, we happen 
to be standing at Point of Interest Number Thirty-One. 
Number Thirty-One,” I repeated, “The LaBrea Tar Pits.” 

“Now, the LaBrea Tar Pits,” I went on, “are famous 
all over the civilized world. Right here, right where we 
happen to be standing, in fact, on the edge of that famous 
natural preservative, lie wells of pure tar, many dozens 
of feet deep. Down in their chartered depths are to be 
found numerous fossils, miraculously preserved, many of 
them thousands of years old. And on this very site, too, 
scientists, working over a long period of time, have been 
able to isolate and catalog remains, fossils, artifacts, prov- 
ing that right here, right where we happen to be stand- 
ing, there once ranged great colossal flocks of prehistoric 
animals which flourished, which thrived, which ruled the 
world, until at last they began to disappear and die out 
suddenly, no one knows why, and the exact reasons for 
their abrupt extinction have remained a mystery, even 
unto the present day.” @ 





inheritance 


They gave me the things at the mortuary: 
My father’s watch, his ring, his broken tie-clasp, 
The change he carried when his lungs exploded, 
The register of friends who came, acknowledgement 
Cards for those who didn’t, and a sallow candle 
In a tall, tall glass. 
It burns now, like 
Another life he will never live, silent and slow, 
Patience in wax, as if it knew another 
Wick could do its work, and there is no flicker 
Of that flame. Now all my days are fused 
With his in that melting light, and I hear him laugh 
Within the glass when I try to etch 
My name in wax. I wear his watch, his ring, 
His broken tie-clasp, so who shall say 
I cannot wet the tips 
Of my right thumb and index finger 
And slowly press that slender, falling flame? 


Larry RusBin 
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O ring around my creaking vine 
Around the sensual bowl, 
Now casts me out the shedding time 
When thirst laps pale the soul. 
Had love been red 
Her brazen head 
Could right my creaking vine. 


The roots I watered every day 
Within the heart’s dry bow] 
Were coughing buds that bitter lay; 
Shrunk blossoms pinched my soul. 
If love were red 
Her rosy head 


Would sweeten as I sway. 


The twisted stem, the shrivelled branch, 
The bone-vine blanched with fright, 
Until I shed, inch by inch, 
To love’s keen appetite. 
Love be red, 
Your burning head 


Storms my frozen branch. 


Now winter wizens on a stick, 
The sun begins to pelt, 
These leaves, blackened, fallen thick, 
Are deaths that I have felt. 
My love all red, 
On your human head 
The berries sprouting quick. 


Caught in the boughs of wrong and right 
My soul, almost, I seize, 
When summer, dew and the berry bright 
Rush from your hair like bees. 
Red my love 
Shines your honeyed head, 
And blossoms dawn at night. 


Jack MAksHALL 
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The Metamorphosis of Neue 4, — Stacton 


It is about Kenko. Kenko is known for, in fact he is 
famous because of, a collection of random thoughts called 
the Tsure-Zure Gusa, which he did not write. The book 
was compiled from scraps of paper found pinned up with 
old maple leaves on the walls of his house which, though 
sparse, was nothing but the hermitage of a well-to-do 
Buddhist recluse. To judge by the Tsure-Zure Gusa, the 
life Kenko lived there was a serene and contented one, 
and he a serene and contented man. 

Actually, he hated his life there so much that he 
feared to go mad. It was how he had been put there that 
demented him most. 

At forty-two Kenko was the most distinguished— 
though not the most important—member of his family, 
the Urabe, whose pomp and — came from the fact 
‘that, almost alone of the nobles at Kyoto, they had their 
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ancestral estates (which also meant their armed retainers), 
only a short distance from the capital. Nonetheless they 
were losing their preéminence. Kenko, though that was 
the cause of his discomfiture, could not see that that loss 
of position affected him. He was, to tell the truth, a little 
selfish. And besides, he was an official at court, and at 
court nothing affects them. 

Unmarried and reasonably rich, he liked the prettiness 
of women as he liked plum blossom and his tea whisk or 
a single crocus in the snow. His interest in the world 
stopped there. At court they were not interested in the 
world. They were interested in the arts. At court, far 
from maintaining the nation, the Emperor was main- 
tained by it. They were so idle there that they had no 
time to think for themselves. To think for them was 
Kenko’s function. The Empress, when she took a walk 
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to admire the gardens (which were in disrepair), always 
sent ahead of her a lady in waiting, who, in her turn, 
asked Kenko to choose the particular spot from which 
some particular spruce or bed of iris was to be viewed 
that day, rather than be put to the fatigue of choosing 
the spot for herself. | 

Of course Kenko saw through all that. He was not a 
fool. But he had been arbiter elegantiarum and nurse- 
maid to these people for twelve years. He was accustomed 
to the life. It suited him. , 

Then came the family crisis. His brothers wanted him 
to marry. To his brothers, that was only sensible. They 
knew there was a revolution to come soon, and, to ride 
through it, they would have to make an alliance with the 
winning side. The Yoshida had the power to win, and a 
marriageable daughter besides. It was, his brothers said, 
only his duty. 

His duty did not interest him. He had seen the 
daughter. She had moth eyebrows and a certain fragile 
manner. He did not object to her, but he was set in his 
ways. He loved solitude. With women in the house, you 
never knew what would happen, but at least you knew 
that things would never be as they had been. A conserva- 
tive, he liked things the way they were. He said no. 

That monosyllable wrecked his life. Or so he thought 
at the time. The Yoshida were furious, they felt them- 
selves snubbed, and the Urabe were afraid of having their 
estates confiscated in retaliation, once the revolution 
came. There was only one way out. Kenko, in his refusal 
to the marriage intermediary, had provided it for them. 
He was, he had said, a recluse. He was already beginning 
to leave the affairs of his world. His feet were on another 
path. It was merely a polite formula. It was also a solu- 
tion. His brothers proposed to clap him into a monastery. 
The best compromise he could manage was that he 
should be allowed to retire to a solitary hermitage instead. 
Monks did not wash often enough, at least not their 
robes, and he loathed to recite sutras. He owned a small 
property in the hills above Kyoto. Might he not go there? 

Of course he might, said his brothers, if he went at 
once; and when he dawdled, they took him there them- 
selves with all the pomp they could manage, further to 
convince the Yoshida of his probity and of no snub to 
themselves. In this they succeeded, but Kenko would 
never forget that moment when the jangle of the escort 
died away, the trees suddenly seemed closer and blacker, 
and he was alone. 

He found it altogether horrible. 

The silence of a great house, which he loved, tucked 
away in his own wing of it, was not the same as being 
tucked away in some corner of a silent world. Always, 
after he had seen too many people, he was grateful for 
solitude. He liked to be alone at night. 

But this was different. He had no objection to a same- 
ness of days, but these days were empty. He tried to keep 
himself busy with small tasks: the grinding of ink, the 
writing of letters. But no matter how busy he kept, he 
could not help but hear the silence. It kept welling up 
around the edges of consciousness, with the inexorability 
of a backed-up drain. There was also an awareness in his 


head of some gadfly question as visible as words: “When 
you have finished your letters,” it said, “what do you 
do next?” 
“There will be visitors,” he said. “It won’t be so bad.” 
So there were, at first. But it was a long climb up to 
that hill, and court ladies and gentlemen do not like to 


climb hills. 


Kenko threw down his writing brush, saw it was 
almost evening, left the house, and went over to admire 
the view. It was a fine view. The sea was visible over 
folds of wooded hills. But look as he might, there was 
no glimpse of Kyoto. Kyoto, he realized, he would never 
see again. 

Sunset was almost over. Because of the cloud forma- 
tion, the sky resembled a horizontally barred window 
high up in a wall. Someone must be burning wood some- 
where, for the bars of light were purple and pale green. 
They faded, the window was shuttered, and the night 
became a solid wall. 

He did not want to go back to his hermitage. From 
the screen of maples, he looked at that barren, flickering, 
inhuman room, and did not like the look of it. But 
neither could he stay outdoors all night. 


The next two years were not agreeable. 

He could appreciate the comedy of it, if he kept his 
nerves steady, but sometimes his nerves snapped. He had 
to fill the time up somehow. Unfortunately, religious 
texts bored him. “How trivial,” he had written once, “is 
a life full of nothing but immensities.” We are always 
told the life of a retired sage is serene and untroubled. He 
sits upon his hill; he meditates upon the glories of the 
Tao or the nature of the Buddha; he writes a little; he 
drinks a little more; sometimes he sees old friends; he 
becomes a wise man; he is venerated. His life is not 
empty, for he is absorbed, even delighted, by the Great 
Void of Being. But what on earth does he do? 

What on earth does he do? 

Kenko could not spend the rest of his life rearranging 
the same four tea cups, one pot, and two scrolls. He had 
devoted most of his life to the intricacies of gossip. Now 
nobody answered his letters. And though one may, in 
the very best prose, compare a woman’s beauty to a young 
pine tree, what do you say about the pine tree when there 
is NO woman to compare it to? 

He decided to write a book—small, full of style and 
insight and wistful wisdom. If this life is unendurable, 
he would do what he suspected all others who had taken 
up this existence did: pretend to the world as one pre- 
tends about everything that what was vile was in actual- 
ity calm and beautiful. True, he had nothing to write 
about, but by describing a few things well one hints at 
those one cannot describe at all; and for a limited talent, 
this artifice makes it possible to accomplish more than 
one can do. Anyone can be abstract, but it takes skill to 
define the particular—those discontinuous moments of 
awareness which, in the discomforts of life’s journey, 
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show us what is around us in the fog. It is the essential 
secret of Japanese literature, that approach. It has excused 
many and augmented the rest. 

Unfortunately he did not have such moments. He 
was reduced, on many an erdless afternoon, to scribbling 
meaningless marks on pieces of paper and then trying to 

figure out what characters they resembled, in the hope 
that those, strung together, might say something. It was 
a method peculiar to one Taoist monastery in China, a 
source of Zen painting, a form of trance writing, but for 
him it did not work. He derived only a senseless squiggle. 

He found himself glowering at the maple trees. His 
poems had been about the subtleties of make-up, the 
ripple of a woman’s skirt, the transience of life, in the 
contented knowledge that there was nothing transient 
about his own. What could one say about a maple tree? 
It was meaningless. As he watched, the bronze leaves 
dropped from its branches, and it became even more 
boring than it had been before. 

He became slovenly. Sometimes he forgot to pluck 
the slight hairs of his chin. From irony he passed to the 
sardonic. To infrequent visitors, he explained that he was 
growing the beard of a sage. Very well then. That is 
what he would become, a sage. He would study and 
meditate. It would help fill up the time. 

It filled up two more years, but nothing happened. 
He was incurably secular. When he tried to achieve 
samadhi, all he got was a cramp in his left shin. When he 
contemplated The Void, all he could see was that it was 
empty. 

And then there came a change. 

One day he decided to wander in the woods, up a 
little draw. It had not, up till now, occurred to him to 
explore his surroundings, for nature had never appealed 
to him. He preferred gardens. 

His hermitage was on the edge of wild country so he 
had to pick his way over fallen trees and push through 
prickly shrubbery. The draw was the course of a stream, 
dried up now because it was autumn. He followed the 
stream bed through the late, dust-filled afternoon light 
until he reached a place where the going was rough. To 
go on it would be necessary to climb a steep bank treach- 
erous with an ancient pile of dead leaves. He hesitated, 
but he had nothing else to do and was so bored that there 
was nothing to do but go on. He began to climb and 
came out, after a good deal of puffing, at a place almost 
level, where, being out of breath, he sat down to look 
around him. 

The sunlight hit a wall of exposed rock which a 
smooth trickle of water had turned a glistening black. 
On either side stood slim trees. At the bottom of the 
trickle there was a tiny pool perhaps two feet wide and 
no more than six inches deep. Rocks were piled at ran- 
dom in the empty stream bed. While he watched, a leaf 
detached itself from somewhere high above his head and 
seesawed down, waywardly, showing first its bright yel- 
low side and then its brown. He followed its course until 
it settled beside a stone. He jumped. It seemed to him the 
stone was staring back at him and was ready to hop 
towards him. 









Then he bent closer. 

The stone was conglomerate. It had a certain acci- 
dental resemblance, and on two of its nodules the water 
from the trickle had left it wet, so that, those two places 
glistening, it looked exactly like a large frog. Perhaps it 
was a frog. Why should it not be? He knew the world 
to be full of dropped objects, for, whereas other Gods 
may cast down manna, the Japanese kami are always 
dropping things, and who knows what they really are or 
what they really contain in Heaven? If a frog can be a 
rock, a rock a frog, then a frog may be a person, and a 
person, in turn, a rock; for we all want some kind of 
immortality, we want to survive, and of all things in 
this world, a rock survives the longest. 

So why should it not be a frog? Smiling, he got up 
and cast it into the pool at the bottom of the exhausted 
waterfall. A frog likes to be wet. He went over to the 
pool and saw (for once it was wet the frog had disap- 
peared back into ordinary rock) a single minnow in the 
pool and the one or two weeds on which it fed. 

That minnow was very like himself. It was trapped 
in a world that had shrunk around it, and it had too 
little to do, too little to feed on. Besides, he had an 
eye for proportion and the pool was too small in relation 
to the wall of rock behind it. He saw what could be done. 
Hoisting up his skirts, he worked until twilight, moving 
stones and filling the chinks with leaves and pebbly soil. 
The task fascinated him so that he was sorry when it 
grew dark and he had to leave. 

On his way down, he kept glancing back, for through 
the trees he could still catch a glint of that wet wall. Why 
had he not noticed it on the way up? 

Next morning he went back again to finish the pool. 

Day after day, he rearranged the stones to change the 
shape of the banks. Snow began to fall. Winter had taken 
him by surprise. But those rocks which looked to be in 
the right place in autumn did not look so in the snow. 
He spent days studying the problem. And then months. 
How could they be arranged to look right at all seasons 
and achieve by artifice that natural look which is what 
the Japanese esteem in nature and which they achieve by 
altering ever so subtly the natural relationships between 
stones, water, moss, trees, and shrubs, so that, though the 
mind is not disturbed by incongruity, still the minute 
incongruity between where a thing naturally is and 
where it has been put makes them the more aware of the 
natural order of the world for having reshaped it into 
what they think it should be? 

He would have to see the pool at all four seasons, first 
of all. He could hardly wait for spring, when, instead of 
a mere trickle, the waterfall would be in spate. 

When it was in spate, he spent every day there, study- 
ing the thrust and spray of the water, moving a boulder, 
a rock or two, to keep the right trickle from a subsidiary 
pool. The trees came into leaf. The flowers began. And 
then, in summer, the current slackened. It went down 
and down, and once more he went to work. Once more 
he watched the last autumn leaf float down before him 
as he sat there. 

The stream bed was done, but now he saw, looking 
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around him, that the trees would have to be thinned. He 
was grateful for winter. Winter is nature skeletalized 
and abstract. That made it easier to grasp the relation- 
ships among the trees. 

He hired a woodsman. He had less and less time for 
those terrific letters of admonishment to his family which, 
until now, had taken up so much of his existence. 

He thought he had found a tree which contained a 
kami. And though he had sometimes tried to find that 
stone that looked like a frog, he never could. It did not 
greatly matter. Now the pool had widened, real frogs 
had taken to appearing, and he found it fascinaung to 
watch them. The way they moved meant something. He 
set himself to try to define it. 

Their imperturbable longevity, perhaps. Finding a 
scrap of paper, he wrote that down and pinned the paper 
to the wall of the hermitage. The words were not quite 
correct. Perhaps if he thought about them during the 
winter, he could find the exact phrase. 

Spring was late that year, but he did not find the 
phrase. He would have to study the frogs again, next 
summer, to find it out. 

The snow became mushy at the crust, plopped from 
branches to make moon craters on the dirty ground 
drifts, and the spring break-up came a week and a half 
after the deciduous trees had put out their first trial buds. 

As he worked his way up to the waterfall, for the first 
time this season the water roared around him in the 
heaviest flood for fifteen years. A little worried, he hur- 
ried on and saw it was as he feared: all his work had 
been swept askew. 

At first he was filled with dismay, then he remem- 
bered those passages in the Tao te Ching which compare 
the process of life and the nature of wisdom to the pas- 
sage of water, which, unchanged itself, changes all 
things in its path simply by its own nature, and yet it 
has no nature. 

He had always thought that philosophic nonsense, 
and, besides, the Tao te Ching was obviously a political 
tract, but now he saw that there was a great deal of sense 
in it. It might not be true, but it was the way life was. 

He had adjusted this place for the ebb and flow of the 
seasons. Now he saw that he had overlooked the larger 
cycle of the ebb and flow of life itself, and there could be 
no order in the world unless one took into account not 
only the usual tenor, but also the sudden verve, of being. 

Meanwhile, until the water had gone down enough 
so that he could get to work again, there was still much 
to be done with the wood and with the landscape around 
his hermitage. 

That year his brothers wrote to say that now the 
Ashikaga were in power and the Hojo out, they had had 
to sell off some of his land. His income would be dimin- 
ished. No doubt they had sold his before parting with 
their own which would once have made him furious. 
Now he merely shrugged his shoulders. He needed little. 
Even his reduced income was more than adequate, and, 
besides, he had other things to do. More important 
things. 


He had begun to notice so much. The tree slugs for 


instance, though no doubt they had always been there, 
Why had he not seen them before? That summer the 
dragonflies skimming over the pool as he worked seemed 
more numerous and more iridescent than usual. What 
impressed him most was the resemblance of their bodies 
to a whittled wooden peg with a broad end, or to fish- 
bones of a certain sort. 

But fishbones of what sort? That night at supper he 
found out. To the backbone of an eel. 

He wrote it down. 

The walls of the hut were littered with such small 
scraps of paper now, but somehow he never got around 
to putting them in order. He had not the time. 

He had eaten it so often that he had forgotten how 
delicious was the taste of eel. Like carp, it had the muddy 
taste of wisdom. He must install carp in the pool. But 
also eel tasted lithe. Was it possible (perhaps it had some- 
thing to do with their musculature) that game and fish 
had the taste of their function, plants of those things 
which they took from and then restored to the soil? 

Life had taken him unawares. He had been so busy 
that he had not perceived the change. But sometimes 
now, sitting at dusk, on the veranda, waiting for the 
rising of the moon which was sometimes yellow and 
sometimes not (one could never be sure which it would 
be); he realized that he was not only content, but often 
happy. He was certainly never bored. There was the 
whole world to watch, and he felt so at ease with it that 
he often woke in the morning with the snug, warm feel- 
ing of someone who knows where he belongs. 


In 1349, when he was fifty-seven, he heard that the 
Lady Aoi had died. That was the girl he had been sup- 
posed to marry, the girl who had gotten him here. So he 
supposed he had much to thank her for. 

But no. What had gotten him here was a total ignor- 
ance of love. He could see that now. To make amends, 
he began, when he had the time, to set down little 
sketches of people he had once known, equipping them 
with principles and a morality which perhaps they had, 
perhaps they had not, but which he had discovered at 
the waterfall. 

Why not? People, animals, the elements, a waterfall, 
a tree—they all live in the world, they all follow the same 
process of birth and decay, so that, willy-nilly (and even if 
discordant) they have no choice in the matter: they are all 
part of the harmony of the world. As for transience, that 
does not matter either. When the wind blew, one went 
with it as one said “leaf” out of politeness and the won- 
der of a recognized affinity, to the last autumn leaf as it 
dwindled down, yellow on one side, brown on the other, 
to settle by a stone. 

The death of the Lady Aoi reminded him, for some 
reason, that the time had come to take the training wires 
off the maple trees, for they were now confirmed in their 
new shape and would grow that way without any inter- 
ference from him. 

And so he went to do it. It is what nature has to teach. 

& 
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Omega / H. Patric Voelcker 


Like bad cider gushing in the harvest time: 
“Now class, it’s ahh... ahh... The French have a 
most beautiful language and they are very proud of it. 
We wouldn’t want to ruin it for them, would we?” 

Disorder ... 

The sun-orb sings... 

The day is new. 

The class sits straight upon their seats and doodles on 
their pads. Marguerite across the room, her hair curled 
neatly at the end, a sigh. 

“Now repeat. Ahh... ahh...” 


“Ahh...” 
"een 
“Ahh...” 


What was the gig? The sun sneaked through the leaf- 
less trees. At night in rain by streetlight they glittered 
like small diamonds in his sight, like ice. Sickle and a 
farm boy in the night. J/ fait beau ce soir, ce soir. His 
black hair clings upon his face in rain, his rainy eyes with 
visage of a far-off mountain tent remain. And day, white 
steam from breakfast fire, choice meal, and the candid 
clouds, O love. 

“The word is bleu... bleu. Very short and quick. But 
we haven’t finished with the vowels. EA...Say Eh. Rim, 
please pay attention to the class.” 

Miss Martha’s new black dress really does not seem to 
fit. Why can’t she fix her hair, and that protruding belly 
(pages...). Putrescence: Queen bee, gui bombinent au- 
tour, unwed. 

“sey EA...EA..." 

a 

Sunlight drips slowly on his parents’ house across the 
street, and on the boy-played-soldier with his spear, his 
sister with white paper crown, the king: preschool and 
the ceaseless ringing of the Northern bell. And on the 
river, too, perhaps, the sun slow-dripped, and caught the 
leaf green of the foliage there in spring. But oh dead 
winter-coming now. In spring the river and a blade of 
grass, and dark mysterious mountain tent and stream. 
The trout, a thin line dangling into mystery and cool feet. 

Before they ate dinner on the farm they said a prayer 
to thank God for the cow that they believed was theirs. 
At night the stars were like a thousand dusts of gold 
(what gifts to bring ...). He'd been there in the fragrant 
grass and seen them, and his toes had tingled in dank 
earth. He pushed his toes into the earth, and dirt fell all 
around them in its crumpled state. The hound upon its 
coop against the heaven’s moon. Sometimes he'd lie there 
in the grass and cry for no reason. He’d stay there till the 
sun came up. 

When he ate his school lunch beneath the bridge, he 
saw things in the river that he could not express in words, 
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that he could not express even in thoughts. He heard the 
cars speed across the bridge and saw their shadows dis- 
torted on the river. He liked to walk across the bridge, 
back and forth across the bridge, but that was just a walk. 
A disorder... 
“Now say eee ...e¢ee... 


“cc ” 


cee ...€€€... 

0 ioc.” 

And lovely lips rising up from virescent grass and 
laughing the wrapt, and the rain, the streaks of rain fall- 
ing gently as the rain. The farm, a pitchfork in his hand 
standing in the sun with flakes of yellow in his ebon hair. 
A la tentes, a la montagne, a la...a la...a la...a la 
fleuve. At morning sun the river ‘neath its rocks and 
current illumed a distant face, weary with the bastardy 
of time. 

An image of the Presbyterian Church danced slowly 
on the waters of the river, the steeples, even there, rose 
silently to solemn heights, mitigating all around except 
the face...through continents of time into the darkest 
night along a seldom-traveled road, a gentle hedgerow 
rising on the right, across and through the vernal trees 
the moon stole. Oh certain that the spring will come 
again, and with a greater luster than before; its great 
hands will wend around time’s pages, and its great voice 
will bellow forth the answer to the mystery he seeks. 

And certainly the Susquehanna isn’t just for carp, nor 
can it only hold the clarion of a great man soon to pass 
beyond, like Bird, like Rimbaud, or like even Christ 
himself. 

A gentle hand, yet smeared with blood stole out across 
its waters, fingers hardly open, hand skating on its back 
like some deserted once-burned match, but more, grasp- 
ing, grabbing, clinging ... clinging for ...for what? What 
even time and space could never have, and now the aged 
fly that crawls across his desk, where are its eyes? If he 
sits there in the class and never moves, perhaps the fly 
will never fly. It crawls along his desk, it stumbles, almost 
trips upon his book. It gags, it swallows, and goes on. 
It is a strangulation. Flies aren’t meant to live in winter’s 
chill. The window sags against the wind. 

Marguerite sits across the room and pays attention to 
the class. Should not her hair be blown wild in the wind? 
His fingers freight train through his hair, or maybe not 
that bad. That fly exists. Would she be better nude, 
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perhaps... what does she hide and cover in the dark, like 
Eve, perhaps ...and some forgotten dream. Perhaps he'll 
say the word ce soir. He strangles ’cross the desk. He'll 
die soon...in the eventide, when all the tides blow 
evenly along the rocks, when the white foam of ocean 
sublimates, and the farm’s hound no longer billows in 
the moon, or at the bridge, and when the steeples’ glow 
will sinuate along the river. 

The fly exists. The fly exists. How slowly does he 
realize it, falling from the book? Perhaps he swears now, 
perhaps he curses fate. One blow and all is done. Air 
swishes, Bam the river flows, Bam the clouds pass swiftly 
by on this October morn, Bam how she stands there that 
fetid book held in her hand, Bam, Bam, God never 
meant that fly to live, at least not during winter months. 
His hand...he has to bring his hand...down...his 
hand with fingers clawing, clawing, trying hard to hold 
...down on that fly...down, down, into the pit of... 
Dante’s hell. Dante wrote a poem about hell once and 
only hell could give him Paradiso ...down, down... was 
his hand circling in the air? 

“Have you a question, Rim?” 

Torture answers from deep within his bowels, he 
almost screamed the vowels. The fly must live. Maybe 
it would live to spring and fly. 


O blue of night, the hymn of strident clarion, and 
the muffled hints of jazz night steaming: black white red 
green blue, and momentous struggle: eternal triangle of 
shape. Night rain drops on the trees and fields, and the 
hard cold wild winter wind, of these, O Love. I speak 
a piece. 

A great disorder... 

“French, unlike Latin and Greek, has an alphabet the 
same as English. We'll end the class with a prayer to 
Christ ou the Cross.” 

O hell! The river, and the floating trees, the tent, and 
doting seed. I have seen by distant river’s edge with 
lunch, I have seen the violet rays, and the cross of the 
great bridge, and the rain, the fish, all there, the king 
the soldier and the pagan god, the grass at night, the tent, 
all, all... 

These two things... 

These sundry things are...are...are... @ 
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THE UNTHINKABLES: DOCTOR TELLER AND DOCTOR KAHN 


In person, Dr. Edward Teller looks rather like an alert 
badger as he peers brightly at you from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. Once you have penetrated his thick accent, he 
is found to be shrewd, disarming, and persuasive. I have 
not seen Dr. Herman Kahn in the flesh, but his voice on 
tape is confident, low-keyed, and reasonable. I have read 
that his friends think he looks like a cheerful delicatessen 
owner. 

These personal observations are a convenient starting 
point because they caution us against adopting too easily 
an opinion that is popular among some people on Our 
Side that Teller and Kahn are almost indistinguishable 
—two sinister fellows, the Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
of the nuclear lobby, charged by somebody with the dirty 
mission of delivering us hog-tied into the age of the 
fifty-megaton overkill and the multilevel mass shelter. 
[ don’t think this is true, although I recognize that_this 
may be the practical effect of their efforts. For a while, 
I thought both Dr. Teller and Dr. Kahn were insane. 
Now, having read their recent books and having medi- 
tated on them for some weeks, I have come to the con- 
clusion that both authors are probably sane and are 
probably not in the pay of the concrete trust. 

In a good many ways, I would rather reverse my field 
and argue the sanity issue. It is, to begin with, easier. I 
could recall, for instance, the occasion when I asked an 
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acquaintance who had worked at the Radiation Labora- 
tory in Berkeley what he thought of Dr. Teller. “He’s a 
wonderful teacher,” my acquaintance said. Then he 
added thoughtfully, “But of course he’s crazy.” Clearly, 
though, he wasn’t saying that he thought Teller was 
clinically insane, but only that he disagreed violently with 
his opinions. I could also recall that when I was about 
halfway through Dr. Teller’s The Legacy of Hiroshima 
(Doubleday, $4.95) I was reminded forcibly of my former 
opinion that this man could not possibly be sane. Curi- 
ously, I went through the same experience when I| was 
in the midst of Dr. Kahn’s new book, Thinking About 
the Unthinkable (Horizon, $4.50). Even though the two 
books are quite different in many ways, Teller and Kahn 
are both irrational in fields where you and I are entitled 
to hold opinions; but this, it now seems to me, 1s not 
really the irrationality of the straitjacket and padded cell. 

And so we must deal with these men on their own 
terms as the powerful and respected advocates of policies 
that affect the public welfare to a degree it is hard to 
predict. When they talk about bombs and shelters they 
are speaking as the semi-ofhcial spokesmen of the garri- 
son state. The scientific and technical arguments are 
beyond most of us; but I am not being at all facetious 
when I say that the scientific arguments are beyond 
Teller and Kahn also. Although Teller and Kahn lean 
heavily on their authority as scientists, their most positive 
and startling opinions are almost entirely in fields in 
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which they have no authority at all. What are they, then? 
We can’t very well call them political scientists; neither 
are they scientific politicians. I suggest we take them at 
face value as writers who believe themselves to be tough 
and realistic thinkers about political decisions of great 
moment. The issue, then, is not science but politics, and 
the evidence is the two books in our hands. 

Let us start with Dr. Teller. He was born in Hungary 
in 1908 and educated as a chemical engineer in Germany. 
In 1933 he fled Nazi Germany and taught for two years 
at the University of London. In 1935, he came to the 
United States to teach. During the war he worked on 
the atomic bomb at Los Alamos. After the war he taught 
at Chicago and in 1953 came to the University of Calli- 
fornia. His principal scientific contribution has been to 
our understanding of the thermonuclear reaction. He has 
also become known as an expert witness on the art of 
weaponry and has appeared before many congressional 
committees and other groups concerned with defense and 
arms control, where he is known as the advocate of a 
“tough” policy. 

Dr. Teller derives almost all his authority in public 
matters as the “Father of the H-Bomb.” This is an unfor- 
tunate epithet, and, though this is not Teller’s fault, it is 
not a true one. As Teller himself has written, “In the 
whole development I claim credit in one respect only: I 
believed and continued to believe in the possibility and 
the necessity of developing the thermonuclear bomb.” 
Nobody is the “father” of this bomb, but even if Dr. 
Teller were, it would not make much difference. He has, 
in fact, been conceded the title, and we ordinary citizens 
have granted him special authority in discussing the pos- 
sible use of these weapons. As Teller’s fellow-Hungarian, 
the Nobel physiologist Albert Szent-Gyérgyi has written 
with delicate irony, “Teller’s political opinions seem to be 
biased by his hatred for the Russians and his love for his 
children, the H-bombs, whose father he is said to be.” 
Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi’s comment suggests another point: 
the easy concession that since Teller is Hungarian he has 
a special license to hate the Russians. It is worth keeping 
in mind that he has been an American citizen for over 
twenty years. 

The book that he has written with the help of a for- 
mer newspaper writer, Allen Brown, appeared first in 
the form of excerpts in the Saturday Evening Post that 
caused a good deal of comment, both among the general 
readers and the scientists. People for whose opinions | 
have some regard have confessed to me that although 
they approached it determined to resist Teller’s personal 
magnetism, they were moved by his book in spite of 
themselves. Many reviewers agreed. In the New York 
Times Book Review, for example, Bernard Brodie of the 
Rand Corporation concluded that “Although he often 
uses the phrase ‘I am convinced’ in lieu of reasons, much 
that he says is of great value and urged impressively.” 

I cannot understand all these kind words and friendly 
reactions, for it seems to me that Teller’s book is glib, 
shallow, alternately cynical and naive, false, and badly 
written. 

There seems to be an impression abroad that we 


should not expect literature from scientists. This is non- 
sense. We do not have to fall back on Darwin, T. H. 
Huxley, or Sir Arthur Eddington. Go to your paperback 
bookstore and buy the works of the German physicist 
Erwin Schrodinger, the English physiologist Sir Charles 
Sherrington, or the American mathematician Norbert 
Wiener. When you open books that scientists such as 
these have written you know immediately that you are in 
contact with minds that are cultivated, learned, and 
humane. As I read Dr. Teller’s book I became aware that 
I was in contact with a mind of astonishing vulgarity, 
Only a constitutional aversion to invective prevents me 
from calling him a cultural Yahoo. 

It takes a man of a peculiar lack of sensitivity to write 
of the conversion of the H-bomb from “a clumsy con- 
traption into a handy instrument.” With this as a text, 
an entire book could be written on the dismal world- 
view of the technician-scientist. Only a completely cyni- 
cal political opportunist could write of the diplomacy of 
the 1950’s as “the drift toward appeasement, toward mak- 
ing some accommodation with the Soviet Union, on the 
part of both the American people and American officials.” 
Only a mind so steeped in its own infallibility that it 
feels only contempt for its intellectual opponents could 
write of fallout that “It is, in others words, not worth 
worrying about.” Only a man determined to twist facts 
to fit his argument could write, “Because abnormalities 
deviate from the norm, they may be offensive at first 
sight. But without.such abnormal births and such muta- 
tions, the human race would not have evolved and we 
would not be here.” Only a man who is either unbeliev- 
ably naive or a thoroughgoing cynic can flourish im- 
proved thermonuclear weapons with one hand while he 
writes with the other, “Our ultimate goal can be nothing 
less than world government based on the principles of 
freedom and democracy.” 

Although anybody can clearly take issue with Dr. 
Teller in these matters, it is encouraging to see that a 
number of scientists have taken the lead. In the Sunday 
supplement This Week (June 10, 1962), the Nobel gene- 
ticist Hermann J. Muller said about Teller’s statement 
that radiation is not worth worrying about, “/ emphatic- 
ally disagree. 1 think every laboratory test by myself and 
others indicates that radiation is very much worth worry- 
ing about.” In the Saturday Evening Post (April 14, 
1962), eight scientists—five physicists, two biologists, and 
an electrical engineer—took issue with Teller point by 
point. Their arguments were partly his unsound science 
and partly his unrealistic politics. In the Scientific Amer- 
ican (May, 1962), Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi wrote that in order 
to support their arguments, Teller and his collaborator 
“give a distorted picture of the biological effects of ioniz- 
ing radiation, and they deal with world conflict as though 
it were a storm that quickly blows over, leaving social 
structures and the atmosphere cleared, with every prob- 
lem solved.” 

This seems to me to be the heart of the matter: For all 
the defiant postures he strikes against the Russians, Dr. 


Teller is, in matters political, a sentimental visionary. 


As I recall, it was E. M. Forster who said that a senti- 
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mentalist is one who enjoys the emotion without accept- 
ing the responsibility. By this definition, Teller is one of 
the world’s most eminent sentimentalists. He all too 
clearly enjoys the emotional rewards he derives from 
counseling us to contemplate the stern joys of under- 
ground life. He recognizes on a rather primitive level 
that the course of action he recommends has political 
consequences. To put the matter as generously as I can, 
however, Teller’s political thoughts would embarrass a 
bright eighth-grade civics student. He is, simply, irre- 
sponsible. 

The quality of Teller’s thinking can be seen in his 
recommendations for action. In order to survive the 
expected nuclear war we must embark on an immediate 
national program of shelter construction. “It would be 
particularly important to build adequate shelters in our 
schools,” Dr. Teller tells us. “It might even be advisable 
to contemplate building the schools themselves, with 
modern lighting and air conditioning, underground. On 
the surface above the underground school, children could 
have a really adequate playground...Dozens of other 
kinds of buildings, similarly, could be constructed under- 
ground and serve dual purposes as housing for normal 
functions and as community shelters. We could make 
mass shelters of underground theaters and auditoriums, 
supermarkets, parking garages, warehouses, hospitals, or 
any other kind of structure that will accommodate many 
people...” 

The war itself will not be as bad as it has been made 
to seem in such alarmist books as On the Beach, for 
Teller assures us that if we are prepared, “even an all-out 
nuclear attack would be no worse than some of the ter- 
rible events of past wars.” After we emerge from our 
shelters, which have been stocked with two weeks’ sup- 
ply of food, we will set about rebuilding our economy 
from the obsolete industrial equipment and agricultural 
surpluses that we have stockpiled for just such an occa- 
sion. Here Dr. Teller advises us solemnly that “In such 
a world, people would have to live and work according 
to a plan. Teamwork would be essential. The pressing 
goal and aim of our people would be group effort and 
survival. 

“If we wait until we are attacked to plan our postwar 
organization, there is a very real danger that we might 
lose our individual liberties and freedoms permanently. 
The postwar society will need rigid organization for its 
own survival, and rigid organization usually leads to 
tyranny... We must understand that during the critical 
five years after attack, when the needs of the group and 
of the nation are paramount, the individual will have to 
make great sacrifices. But we must guarantee that after 
the emergency has passed, after our economy has been 
rebuilt, our way of life, our right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, will be restored.” 

At this point, I put down Dr. Teller’s book, reminded 
sharply of another picture of the postwar world I had 
seen recently. I found it in the Department of Defense’s 
manual for civilians, Fallout Protection, in which, on 
page 38, is a picture of an American community under- 
taking the “First Steps Toward Recovery.” Thirteen 





clean-cut Anglo-Saxons wearing the uniforms of firemen 
and the tall boots of water-company workers are hosing 
down and scrubbing a wide mall. In the background, 
four-square and undamaged, stands a solid government 
building, probably a postoffice. From its staff flies Old 
Glory. Nothing has changed. A little radioactive ash 
has fallen, but this can be washed away by fire hoses. 
No apartment houses have melted like candles on a hot 
day, no shelters are filled to their steel doors with the 
decomposing bodies of the unfortunates who thought 
they were safe, no really adequate school playgrounds 
are covered with the bodies of children who were caught 
in the midst of a game. Nothing has really changed. 
With dedication, self-sacrifice, planning, and a little 
water, we can survive. 

Is this sort of thing all that Dr. Teller has to say about 
the political consequences of his recommendations? With 
the exception of some vague and incongruous gestures in 
the direction of Atlantic Union and a strong United 
Nations, it is. He is preaching the Underground Revolu- 
tion, but the curious thing about this revolution is that it 
has no political platform except the foggily totalitarian 
scaffolding we can discern in his yearnings for dedication, 
self-sacrifice, and rigid organization. Otherwise there is 
nothing. Nada. Nichts. Nothing except destruction. 

I am probably the only person on Our Side who feels 
this way, but I don’t really want to know where all the 
flowers have gone. What I want to know right now is 
where the garbagemen, the deputy sheriffs, the GS-7’s, 
the agricultural inspectors, the customs officers, the may- 
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ors, the tax collectors, the Democrats and Republicans, 
lie? Who is going to organize the organizers? If Dr. 
Teller has any idea of the answers, he doesn’t bother to 
tell us. The race to rebuild, he assures us, will go on any- 
way as a sort of grim international decathlon, the ulti- 
mate Olympiad, in which, of course, the United States 
will win the only gold medial. 

This is one aspect of the irrationality that makes Dr. 
Teller such an unsatisfying opponent. I have seen people 
try to argue with him. He is either one jump ahead of 
you into the thickets of classified information, where you 
cannot follow, or else he suddenly turns the argument 
around and gives it back to you in a quite unrecogniz- 
able form. Although this is something of a digression, | 
am reminded of hearing a man at a public meeting ask 
Dr. Teller about his much publicized opinion of Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer’s trustworthiness. After saying that 
it had been a dreadful thing to have been called as a 
witness in the Oppenheimer hearing, Dr. Teller suddenly 
became cheerful, pointing out that Dr. Oppenheimer was 
now head of the Princeton Institute of Advanced Studies, 
a post of great eminence where he was much happier 
that he would have been dabbling in public policy, and 
that, in any case, Admiral Lewis Strauss was close at 
hand to keep an eye on him. The man who had asked 
the question sat down without saying another word, and, 
I am sure, spent the rest of the evening trying to sort out 
the curious moral attitudes that were revealed by this 
answer. 

What are we to think about Dr. Teller, with his polli- 
tical naiveté, his cheap and certain formulas for survival, 
with his all-too-obvious satisfaction in thinking about a 
world in which the schools and museums have been 
driven underground? How are we to reconcile this thin, 
evasive, tricky book with Dr. Teller’s position as the 
spokesman for powerful military—industrial interests? 
Let us leave this question unanswered for the time being, 
and turn to Dr. Kahn’s book. 

In contrast to the unrelievedly drab intellect that Dr. 
Teller displays in his book, Dr. Kahn’s mind sparkles 
like a newly decorated Christmas tree. What a relief after 
Teller! Dr. Teller’s style and intellectual equipment are 
from the world of the Reader’s Digest; Dr. Kahn is writ- 
ing for the world of Foreign Affairs and Harper’s. Per- 
haps this is not the best of all possible worlds, but it is a 
considerable way up the evolutionary scale. 

Dr. Kahn is also undoubtedly writing for the Scten- 
tific American, in which, as I noted in these columns 
some time ago, James Newman delivered himself of 
some refreshingly outspoken opinions about Dr. Kahn’s 
earlier work, On Thermonuclear War. Mr. Newman 
began his review of that book by asking “Is there really a 
Herman Kahn?” There evidently is, for he has not only 
written another book but he also has a new job as direc- 
tor of the “policy research organization” called Hudson 
Institute. Dr. Kahn is a physicist by trade, has worked at 
Princeton and the Rand Corporation, and rivals Dr. 
Teller as an expert on arms control and the nuclear future. 

One can sympathize with Dr. Kahn at the beginning 
of his book. Although friendly reviewers of his first book 


pressed on him the mantle of the Clausewitz of our time, 
a number of unfriendly critics, notably Mr. Newman, 
suggested that it was not quite decent of him to have 
thought at such length and with such evident intellectual 
pleasure about a war that would kill an estimated 50 
million Americans, not to mention a comparable number 
of Russians or the English, Germans, French, Italians. 
Japanese, Chinese, Turks, Egyptians, Indians, and others 
who might get in the way of the shooting. His first effort, 
then, is to establish his right to think about the unthink- 
able. As he notes, correctly but disapprovingly, “It is 
characteristic of our times that many intelligent and sin- 
cere people are willing to argue that it is immoral to 
think and even more immoral to write in detail about 
having to fight a thermonuclear war.” Dr. Kahn insists 
that thinking about this “unthinkable” war is just like 
thinking about cancer or syphilis or any other hard and 
pressing problem that nice people would rather avoid. 
This leads to the conclusion that “The bizarreness of a 
war in which both sides expect to be annihilated con- 
the mailmen, the privates first-class, the Socialists and 
Socialist Workers, the highway patrolmen, the bailiffs, 
the weights-and-measures inspectors, the Prohibitionists, 
the assessors, the coastguardsmen, the American Liberals, 
the municipal judges, the county health officers, the 
deputy assistant secretaries, and even the Communists 
have gone. Who is going to build and administer this 
“rigid organization” in which we are all going to dedi- 
cate ourselves to rebuild our country faster than the Rus- 
sians can rebuild theirs? Where is the power going to 
firms |many idealistic individuals’] intuition that this 
whole business of military preparations is silly: A stupid 
and dangerous game which we ought to discourage na- 
tions—our own country, at least—from playing. Those 
who believe this can afford to scoff at attempts to reduce 
casualties from, say, 100 million to 50 million Americans; 
the situation is hopeless anyway; the only respectable 
cause is the total elimination of war.” 

Although Dr. Kahn’s tone here is one of tolerant 
irony, it seems to me that he expresses his opponents’ 
argument somewhat more convincingly than he does his 
own. I myself, for instance, can’t drum up much enthusi- 
asm for a course of action that obliges me to choose be- 
tween 100 million dead Americans and only 50 million 
dead. Furthermore, it was at about this point that I began 
to wonder if it is really so innocuous after all to think 
about the unthinkable. Surely it is true that the murder 
of the European Jews was “unthinkable” until some 
tough-minded thinkers turned their attention to it. On a 
smaller scale, the bombing of women and children with 
jellied gasoline was “unthinkable” until some brave 
American thinker led the way. The bombings of Coven- 
try, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and Tokyo—were they not 
“unthinkable” also in the kindergarten days of our edu- 
cation in annihilation? Hiroshima, Nagasaki—as I go on 
I am driven not into Dr. Kahn’s arms but back into the 
familiar, bony, and unreceptive arms of Dean Swift, who 
found mankind the “most pernicious race of little odious 
vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl upon the sur- 
face of the earth.” 
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But I am digressing from Dr. Kahn, who, unlike Dr. 
Teller, concedes willingly that decent, honorable, and 
intelligent men may hold opinions opposite to his own. 
In fact, Dr. Kahn is so reasonable, so careful to avoid 
oversimplification that it comes as-the greater shock to 
realize that as a political thinker he is not much more 
profound than Dr. Teller. | 

“If adequate preparations can be made,” he writes, 
“our democratic institutions can probably survive most 
kinds of thermonuclear war. For some relatively small 
wars this is almost certainly true; for others, this is a 
judgment based on the belief that while the lives and 
thoughts of all the survivors would be affected by the 
war, their character structure and value system would 
probably not be so changed as to cause them to prefer a 
totalitarian to a democratic system—though there might 
well be a temporary suspension of many of our custom- 
ary, and normally vital, democratic procedures. It might 
he added that the survivors of the thermonuclear war 
would be much more apt to rebel against a democratic 
government which had failed to foresee the major prob- 
lems of the postwar world and to provide those prudent 
efforts required for protection and recuperation. Govern- 
ments unable to make satisfactory adjustments to the 
hard realities of the thermonuclear age, they would reas- 
onably argue, are simply unfit to survive. There is some 
merit to such an argument.” 

Since Dr. Kahn is so dedicated to “hard-headed think- 
ing” and “hard realities” it strikes me as rather interesting 
that he skips so lightly over this hard political question, 
one that certainly begs for some tough thinking. Is it not 
possible that with 50 million dead, the survivors might 
willingly accept any sort of government at all that is 
reasonably efficient in providing them with shelter, cloth- 
ing, medical attention, and uncontaminated food and 
water? Is it not possible, if we are going to play Dr. 
Kahn’s game thoroughly, that we should at this moment 
be seriously considering some alternatives to democracy? 
This might, for instance, take the form of a loose net- 
work of independent local authorities that would rule 
with absolute power in the period immediately after the 
disaster and provide the foundation for a reconstituted 
national government afterward. Is it not hard-headed and 
in line with our historical experience to guess that the 
men who acquire control during the early post-disaster 
period will hang on to their power tooth and claw, and 
that the national government they construct will be a 
tough, hard, pragmatic, totalitarian one with only a 
formal resemblance to the system we now enjoy? I raise 
this question—which I find distasteful and almost “un- 
thinkable”—only to give me the opportunity of wonder- 
ing aloud why Dr. Kahn does not pursue this truly 
interesting field of speculation. 

The answer, I think, is that under his hard-headed, 
no-nonsense, scientific exterior, Dr. Kahn, like Dr. Teller, 
is a wretched sentimentalist. He has gazed on the Gor- 
gon’s head, he has not turned to stone, and he enjoys 
showing off how he can stare and stare and stare, and 
still survive. Dr. Kahn’s first interest, it turns out, is not 
in the real world in which the problems of war and peace 





actually exist. His chief interest is, rather, in pursuing a 
series of intellectual exercises he calls War Games and 
Scenarios, the construction of which is apparently the 
chief business of the Hudson Institute. 

Of course, Dr. Kahn insists that these Games are 
exercises designed to make our minds more supple to 
deal with unforeseen realities. “In this chapter,” Dr. 
Kahn says halfway through his book, “I will describe 
some of the unconventional aids used by strategists, arms 
controllers, and others to help them overcome barriers to 
thinking about the strange and unprecedented problems 
of national security in the Sixties and Seventies.” James 
Newman has suggested that the chief barrier Dr. Kahn 
wants to remove is a scruple for human life. I don’t think 
that is the entire explanation. I think part of this barrier 
is a lingering attachment to traditional ideas of rationality. 

The War Games and Scenarios all involve interna- 
tional disasters of various appalling degrees, to which the 
players are required to respond in such a way that the 
various possibilities of action can be tested. Let us take 
an example. Game Two quoted in this book is from a 
series actually played during the summer of 1960 by the 
Summer Study Group on arms control sponsored by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Kahn himself. We are told that a nuclear 
weapon at a Strategic Air Command base near Mobile, 
Alabama, has exploded, killing 50,000 people. The Presi- 
dent “realizes that his conviction of sabotage will be 
believed only if he acts violently in retaliation for the 


killing of 50,000 Americans...For six hours after the 
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explosion, no announcement is made and the President 
does not accept calls from representatives of other coun- 
tries. He decides to fire a single missile with a megaton 
warhead at a Soviet gaseous diffusion plant. There is no 
city within the target area. As the missile is fired, the 
President by radio tells the Russians that his missile has 
been launched in retaliation for their destructive act, and 
that it is only out of restraint that he is not aiming at a 
city where ten Russians would be killed for each Ameri- 
can fatality at Mobile.” And so on. 

Dr. Kahn has complained wistfully that his critics 
have called his Games and Scenarios paranoid and schi- 
zophrenic. He writes that a Scenario must “relate at the 
outset to some reasonable version of the present, and 
must throughout relate rationally to the way people could 
behave, though it is important not to limit oneself to the 
most plausible, conventional, or probable situations and 
behavior.” This is reassuring, but I can’t help feeling that 
example I have quoted above is quite precisely described 
as paranoid and schizophrenic, and that these games are 
thoroughly dangerous devices for our strategists to exer- 
cise their muscles on. 

Perhaps I am entirely wrong. The New Yorker, for 
instance, called Thinking About the Unthinkable “a 
brilliant exercise by a patient intellectual who hopes that 
international politics, despite all obstacles, may be re- 
formed.” I cannot, however, help recording my strong 
opinion that when they cross the line from the precise 
world of science to the imprecise world of politics, both 
Dr. Kahn and Dr. Teller step over the invisible line that 
separates rational thinking from irrationality. They assure 
us they are talking about the real world of political 
action, but in the end this turns out to mean a world of 
disaster, catastrophe, and violence on an infinitely in- 
creasing scale. 

I suppose both these men believe they are acting from 
high and disinterested motives. Yet I don’t think it is 
beside the point to quote from the psychiatrist Joost A. 
M. Merloo, who in his book That Difficult Peace (Chan- 
nell Press, 1961) wrote, “It is to extinguish their guilt 
that people unknowingly long for a new, but this time 
self-defeating, war and catastrophe... We will see that 
insecure men actually prefer the discharge and destruc- 
tion of war to the pent-up inner tensions of peace. Neu- 
rotic aggression is no self-defense. It is a cruel fantasy 
asking for punishment and self-defeat. Such people say, 
and believe, that the idea of atomic destruction repels 
them, but unconsciously they may enjoy the magic image 
of the bomb’s huge destructive power.” 

Whatever legacy Hiroshima has left us, it is surely not 
to be found in the false and silly pseudo-science of Dr. 
Teller’s book or the Grand Guignol games of Dr. Kahn’s. 
Some people have suggested that the real legacy of Hir- 
shima is a re-awakening of the public conscience. I hope 
this is true, but at the same time I think we had better 
accept the sad fact that another legacy is that we have 
been delivered into an intellectual climate where Dr. 
Teller and Dr. Kahn are regarded as serious thinkers. 
This I find a profoundly depressing thought. @ 

KENNETH LAMOTT 
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A BISSERVICE TO THE MASTER 
Bayreuth, Niederbayern 


“Bayreuth is where Wagner can be heard as 


Wagner should be heard” 


Among the stage-door crowd here it is invariably 
expressed that the first performance of Der Ring das 
Nibelungen is better than the second one. The best so- 
prano always sings it (this year Birgit Nilsson) and the 
performances are attended by the society of Europe— 
German government ofhcials from Bonn; American dip- 
lomats from Vienna, London, Paris, and Rome; indus- 
trialists from Zurich and Berlin; high army officials; and 
Prince and Princess Practically Everybody. When this 
atmosphere clears, almost a month later, the music lovers 
arrive and Bayreuth presents the second Ring cycle—sans 
diplomats, sans capitalists, sans great soprano. Since, how- 
ever, the seat prices remain the same and the rest of the 
cast is essentially unchanged it is fair to assume that the 
industrialists and the princesses were as bilked as the 
music lovers—this year, at any rate, for the Ring was 
badly sung, indifferently produced, and disastrously con- 
ducted. But, it was received with thunderous applause, 
cheers, foot stamping, whistles, and all the other noises 
that signal the pleasure of the European operagoer. 
Again the magical power of Bayreuth had won and the 
music had lost. 

The conducting by Rudolph Kempe began to sound 
(after ten-++hours) as though it were marked ritardando, 
The Siegmund-Sieglinde duet put practically everybody 
to sleep except the singers who were strangling from lack 
of air. The entrance into Valhalla regressed at a pace 
which caused someone to remark that they might not 
make it in time to be burned in Gétterdammerung. The 
pacing was lugubrious. There was no elasticity, and worse 
—no excitement. The horns were off pitch on the ending 
of every major phrase, entrances were sloppy and squeaky 
in the violins. Siegfried’s offstage horn was the only out- 
standingly well-played instrument because, I suppose, the 
player was not under the direct influence of Kempe. 

The authority for laying the faults of the orchestra 
upon Kempe derives from the two performances of 
Tristan und Isolde conducted the week before by Karl 
Bohn. Although they were sung very poorly by a pair 
of lovers whose combined ages are over 110, they were 
played with such melting beauty that I endured the ter- 
rible singing a full second time just to listen to the 
orchestra. Tristan, of course, has a broader sound; but it 
clearly could not have been the orchestra’s responsibility 
that, at times, the Ring sounded more like 76 Trombones 
than like a Wagner creation. 

Presented with such painful conducting, one could 
reasonably assume that the singing would suffer. Greater 
voices (or perhaps I should say younger voices) might 
have held their own, but we were not given greater 
voices, and, where the voices were young, they were sadly 
miscast. Fritz Uhl’s light, creamy tenor is not sufficient 
for Siegmund’s forte phrases (the “Nothung! Nothung!” 
was barely audible), and the slow tempo caused him 
breathing anguish in the “Wznterstiirme.” Jutta Meyforth 
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_who sang Sieglinde, Freia, and Gutrune—has great 
power, well supported in the upper register, but she has 
no breath support for her lower notes. Thus one could 
hear her when she was up and him when he was down 
but neither of them when the range was reversed. It is a 
disservice to these singers to place them in roles of which 
they are vocally incapable and it is foolish of them to 
accept them. One would have expected them to have 
learned a lesson from Astrid Varnay—this year’s Brunn- 
hilde—though I admire her courage in volunteering for 
Gfteen hours of music which she simply can no longer 
sing. At one time Varnay had a beautiful and powerful 
voice—vestiges of it are still noticeable in her exquisitely 
high piano and in the amount of volume she can manu- 
facture; but injudicious use (she sang Isolde and Briinn- 
hilde when she was in her early twenties) coarsened the 
middle voice, rasped the lower, and shattered most of her 
upper register. In the forte passages A to C she has two 
sounds at her command—a squeak and a scream. She 
used the squeak in the “Ho-yo-to-yo” and the scream in 
the Immolation. 

Varnay’s operatic acting is brilliant—face, hands, and 
body move with great directness. Her focus is intense; 
she listens and reacts to every word; she performs with 
passion and conviction. But, no matter how hard she 
works, no matter how involved one becomes in watching 
her, the instant her voice rises to that scream the whole 
careful portrayal topples in ruin. 

Gottlob Frick, too, (who, with Varnay, is a great 
Bayreuth favorite) simply could not cope with his chest 
tones, singing them indifferently regarding pitch—that is, 
he was off more often than he was on. Nor, for that 
matter, was his top in very good shape, although the 
finest moment in the four operas came during the Vassal 
scene in Gétterdimmerung, Act II, when Frick and the 
superb Bayreuther chorus (all young men, incidentally) 
sang the “Het ho, Hagen, Hagen!” with thundering and 
beautiful effect. 

Some of the lesser roles were more happily matched 
with their interpreters. Grace Hoffman gave us a Fricka 
that was perfectly sung, perfectly phrased—a lovely por- 
trayal, the only soprano one I heard in two weeks of 
Bayreuth opera. And those character roles, so peculiar to 
Wagner, were made into dramatic, incisive portraits by 
Erich Klaus as Mime, Gerhard Stolze as Loge, and 
Otokar Kraus as Alberich. And Otto Wiener, after a 
hesitant and somewhat stolid beginning in Das Rhein- 
gold, had given us, by the end of Siegfried, a Wotan 
whose power and assurance were good enough for any 
place and superb for Bayreuth. His monolog in Die 
Walkire, Act II, was beautifully sung; and it was re- 
acted to by Varnay who actually listened to every word— 
a thing one doesn’t often see in egotistic Briinnhildes. 

But with these few exceptions it was all downhill, the 
bottom being hit with a crash by Hans Hopf as Siegfried 
who had neither the voice to make up for his absurd 
stage picture nor the presence to excuse his voice—and 
Kempe’s meandering gave him no help. Unfortunately 
for the philosophic content of the Ring—Siegfried is the 
hero whose inexperience causes his downfall. The hero 


managed to escape Hopf’s characterization completely, 
and Siegfried emerged as a silly boy who tripped over 
his own feet, totally unworthy of Brunnhilde’s passion— 
however aged and screechy. 

As for the production, it was splendid in some parts 
and foolish in others. The famous Bayreuth “disc” has 
been analyzed to death. I can only add that it gives more 
depth, space, and power to a stage than I have ever seen. 
What seems incomprehensible is that Wolfgang Wagner, 
the composer’s grandson and one of the festival’s design- 
ers, having had the imagination to create such a powerful 
abstraction, could then manage to make the special effects 
almost ludicrous. Given the original abstraction of the 
disc, one is perfectly willing to forego all special effects, 
but instead of dispensing with them altogether Wagner 
used ill-conceived halfway devices that were not only 
unsatisfactory but annoyingly amateurish. Thus the 
Magic Fire was pale orange lights projected uncertainly 
upon the cyclorama. The Rainbow and Valhalla were 
also projected and with only slightly greater strength. 
But it took the Immolation for W. Wagner to display 
the nadir and zenith of his staging concepts. Siegfried’s 
body was placed off-stage and a faint glow announced 
the pyre into which Varnay, after hitting a series of 
horrendous screeches, picked up her skirts and daintily 
walked—the only time she slipped from her tiger-ferce 
characterization. Then followed a series of half-hearted 
light changes wherein Valhalla was scarcely to be seen. 
Then, suddenly, out of this amateurish chaos rose a 
golden light, splitting the disc and widening like an eye 
until music and the light blended and the perfect abstrac- 
tion of golden disc and blue cyclorama wondrously con- 
veyed the message that had eluded orchestra and singers 
for 15 hours: Redemption through Love. 

And how had these 15 hours been received ? Thunder- 
ously, violently, with rhythmic handclapping and foot- 
stamping. The Bayreuth faithful were cheering their 
God. But how long can a God reign when large pieces 
of his pedestal are chipped away in the fashion I have 
just described? The music that Wagner wrote is valuable 
as opera only as long as it is well performed. If the right 
singers are unavailable (as, apparently, they were for the 
Ring and those two terrible Tristans) then there is no 
point in giving performances, for rave as the critics do 
about the Freudian aspect of a production or its dramatic 
stage values, opera is concerned first with music and 
singing. If the singing is bad then the performance of the 
opera fails. No amount of hero worship or violence can 
diminish this fact. And, if the operas of a certain com- 
poser fail in performance one after another then a dis- 
service is being done him which no amount of professed 
love and worship, handclapping, or footstamping can 
erase; and disservice of the worst kind was done to 
Richard Wagner here, at Bayreuth, this year. @ 


STEPHANIE VON BuCHAU 
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THE ART OF THE FILM (Cont.) 


Once, I wrote a long, unpublished essay on James Agee, 
Robert Warshow, and the other, lesser figures who have 
been responsible, in this country, for the writing of a 
serious film criticism. I found that although I had a good 
deal to say about Agee, whom, as a critic, I regard as 
Warshow’s inferior, there was almost nothing I wished to 
say about Robert Warshow. I kept wanting to quote him, 
and at length, and, in the end, I did little more than 
indulge this inclination. Really, Agee is much more quot- 
able; his most valuable writing often in the way of an 
apercu, Warshow’s always part of a carefully ordered and 
integral essay, difficult to remove from context; and, 
compared to the richness of Agee’s language, Warshow’s 
prose seems rather dry and plain. Earlier, however, there 
was an additional justification for my quoting Warshow 
in quantity in that I conceived of an audience not very 
familiar with his work, scattered, at that time, through a 
small shelf of dusty periodicals. Now seven years after 
his death, Warshow is available in a book (The Imme- 
diate Experience, Doubleday, Introduction by Lionel 
Trilling, $4.50) which seems to me destined for the 
remainder tables. 

Perhaps the most curious fact, one among many, about 
this book is what the editors have decided to leave out, 
rather than the often peculiar ways they have seen fit to 
assemble what they have left in. (I speak of editors, 
although the book credits only, as I have it on reliable 
information that the actual editing was not done by the 
individual so credited.) That anything at all of any 
interest has been left out of so slim a posthumous volume 
is surprising enough, but among the missing, in a collec- 
tion which purports to present Warshow largely as a 
movie critic (as I propose primarily to treat him), is what 
I consider to be a really essential little piece on the 
movies. The name of the piece is “The Art of the Film,” 
and it appeared in Partisan Review of October, 1948. 

Here is the substance of that absent piece’s conclusion: 


...in the films, though it is obviously desirable to respond as 
fully as possible to the zsthetic complexities of technique, 
these “pure” values are at least equalled in importance by the 
medium’s immense power of communication, which always 
raises xsthetic problems that go beyond the boundaries im- 
plied by the idea of “appreciation”; the film “connoisseur” 
tends to go wrong in so far as his concern with the “cine- 
matic” causes him to ignore ...the essential esthetic impor- 
tance of film content. 


Implied in this, it seems to me, is everything that 
defines and distinguishes Warshow as critic in his rela- 
tion to the movies. To the extent that we have amy tradi- 
tion of serious film criticism, we have cultivated one of a 
massive technical and historical sophistication. Our critics 
are able to place expertly a film such as The Magnificent 
Ambersons in the total work of Orson Welles, and go on 
impressively about the complex intricacies of the movie’s 
mise en scene. Who among them can tell us what the 
film means, or even suggest the film may have a mean- 
ing; more, show us the way in which the meaning serves 
and is served by, becomes inseparable from, the movie's 
mise en scéne? 


| 
Meaning, and the esthetics of meaning—this is War. 


show’s point of contact with the films. Extending through 
all of Warshow’s discussion of the movies is an under. 
standing of meaning, not as something arbitrarily injected 
into or arising from a work of art, but as an essential 
esthetic element in its existence; meaning as an esthetic 
object. Compared to Warshow, there is hardly a critic of 
film who is not a formalist, preoccupied with formal 
beauty at the expense of art. Even a writer as percipient 
as James Agee was, it seems to me, delusively in love 
with beauty; for Warshow, the film could be only an 
occasion for anger, quiet but annihilating. 

I think one central reason for Warshow’s attraction 
to the movies was the way they gave themselves inevi- 
tably to meaning, despite the contrary efforts or plain 
disinterest of their makers. Warshow held no brief for 
any particular conception of the medium, but he certainly 
understood it to be, regardless of the tendency of any 
individual artist, always, at least at the core, a realistic 
one; that is, retaining some irreducible ability to make 
things real. For the films, even the so-called “art” or 
“experimental” film, is basically a photographic medium, 
and irresistible in its tendency to give its subject a certain 
palpable reality and life. 

It is not necessarily the real warld (henceforth to be 
known as the Kracauer Fallacy), but, necessarily, @ real 
world which film presents to us. Even a world as strange 
as that of Blood of a Poet acquires a certain reality simply 
by existing as a visual fact; in Warshow’s phrase, it is 
there. There is no analog in films to the novel of sensi- 
bility, the work purely an exercise in style. The “pure” 
film becomes an impossibility in a medium which con- 
stantly inclines toward impurity, toward meaning; in 
which image inescapably moves into meaning. 


In the reviews is the odd spectacle of men like Leslie R 


Fiedler and Stanley Kauffmann and others, men who 
would not seem to know very much about the movies, 
telling us assuredly that Warshow did not really know 
very much about the movies. And in a sense, of course, 
they are right, if by knowledge one means some special- 
ized province of professional competence, the graduate 
school notion of knowledge. Warshow’s kind of knowl- 
edge is simply that available to anyone of a first-rate 
intelligence confronting the full possibilities of his chosen 
subject. Warshow is quite entirely free from the exercise 
of any technical terminology. His criticism remains utterly 


devoid of the manipulation of those elaborate and im- | 


penetrable apparatuses by which our high-brow film 
critics have managed to cow and bully us into validating 
their credentials, and to convince us that movie criticism 
is a branch of metaphysics, or a practice akin to that of 
black magic and/or related occult arcana. 

The fact is that, but for Warshow, there is probably 
no critic of film who has not been primarily concerned 
with questions of mere craftsmanship, with the tech- 
niques of editing and camera angles and the composition 
of beautiful images as though these were not what their 
analogs are in any other artistic medium: the means. For 
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Warshow, the movie camera was always finally a prop- | 


erty of art, another, different kind of means to art’s tradi- 
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tional ends, and an artistic failure where anything less. 
Were the art of the film really only an arrangement of 
beautiful visual images in motion, then Birth of a Nation 
would be a work of art instead of kitsch with pretty 
pictures, which it is. “. .. Sentimentality and vulgarity in 
4 work of art are esthetic defects...1 should say that 
Grifith’s genius as a moviemaker was combined with 
limitations of mind and sensibility that kept him from 
being a truly great artist. Here, I think, it is [one who 
extols Griffith]... who fails to respect the medium; if the 
flms are an art among the other arts, then a great film 
artist must have something like the stature of a great 
novelist or a great dramatist, and Griffith is not to be 
excused for his sentimentality (or John Huston for his 
intellectual shallowness) because of his genius in ‘work- 
manship’.” Robert Warshow speaking, in print, on the 
movies, but, if you think that fact might be discovered 
from The Immediate Experience, forget it; it is not in 
the book. 

The end of criticism is, I believe, the enlargement of our 
understanding of its subject; at its best, it serves as a kind 
of revelation. In this sense, Agee is almost never a critic, 
whatever else of value he may be. He is able brilliantly 
to describe to us the appearance of a film, and to com- 
municate his immediate response to it, from excited en- 
thusiasm to angry contempt. He is, above all, a guide: 
go to this, he tells us; stay away from that. From Agee, 
one often gets the impression that movies exist simply 
to be seen; that our eyes are sufficient to the experience 
of them. Warshow engages the movie image, not at the 
level at which it is merely striking or even beautiful, but 
on that at which it also yields meanings, at which it 
becomes meaningful as well. Here is Robert Warshow 
on Limelight, in a recreation of a sequence of film im- 
agery at the point at which what it contains becomes 
demonstrably synonymous with its meaning. Here is a 
description of what can happen on a movie screen, in its 
totality. 


It remains to be said, nevertheless, that the famous scene near 
the end of the movie when Calvero performs on the stage as 
a comic violinist, with Buster Keaton as his accompanist, 
represents a kind of success far beyond the complex and 
unsteady ironies of the earlier parts. In this there is no longer 
any problem of interpretation and choice...only a perfect 
unity of the absolutely ridiculous. Perhaps the Tramp’s 
adventures with the automatic feeding machine in Modern 
Times is as funny, but there it is still possible to say that 
something is being satirized and something else, therefore, 
upheld. The difficulties that confront Calvero and Keaton in 
their gentle attempt to give a concert are beyond satire. The 
universe stands in their way, and not because the universe is 
imperfect, either, but just because it exists; God, himself, 
could not conceive a universe where these two could accom- 
plish the simplest thing without mishap. It is not enough 
that the music will not stay on its rack, that the violin cannot 
be tuned, that the piano develops a kind of malignant dis- 
case—the violinist cannot even depend on a minimal con- 
sistency in the behavior of his own body. When, on top of all 
the other misfortunes that can possibly come upon a per- 
former humbly anxious to make an impression, it can happen 
also that one or both of his legs may capriciously grow shorter 





while he is on the stage, then he is at the last extreme: noth- 
ing is left. Nothing except the deep, sweet patience with 
which the two unhappy musicians accept these difficulties, 
somehow confident—out of God knows what reservoir of 
awful experience—that the moment will come at last when 
they will be able to play their piece. When that moment does 
come, it is as happy a moment as one can hope for in the 
theater. And it comes to us out of that profundity where art, 
having become perfect, seems no longer to have any implica- 
tions. The scene is unendurably funny, but the analogies that 
occur to me are tragic: Lear’s “Never, never, never, never, 
never” or Kafka’s “It is enough that the arrows fit exactly 
in the wounds they have made.” 


Well, there is Warshow, and here am I, and there is 
everybody else telling me that Warshow was not really 
a movie critic at all, but a writer on politics and sociology. 
Yes, Warshow is concerned with politics and sociology; 
he is concerned, you see, with ideas, and with actuality; 
and how better is one to write about a work such a 
Paisan, in which the politics are the ideas, or The Best 
Years of Our Lives, in which they are the evasion of 
them? But it is perfectly plain that Warshow’s interest 
in our mass-produced entertainments, our “popular cul- 
ture,” and, especially, the movies, was not as raw data for 
sociological observations. Rather, he went to these things 
for what might be rescued from them, for what might 
be brought back that was of value to a serious art and 
culture. This is what he meant when he spoke of his 
wish to “legitimize” the movies, for, in them, art is to be 
found at the place where its existence has become most 
problematic, at the nexus of culture and commodity; 
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where, when least expected and in the most surprising 
guise, one may discover art, but, only rarely, a finished 
work of art. But it was that art, not the epiphenomena, 
which Warshow was after. I can think of only one 
instance in which Warshow may be said to have allowed 
a general idea to get in the way of, rather than arise 
from, his response to a specific, individual work. This 
occurs in his most generally praised and anthologized 
essay, “The Westerner,” which, of all his criticism of the 
film, I find the least successful. It begins with a descrip- 
tion of ‘the pattern common to the typical western film, 
but, at some point, description slips tacitly into evaluation 
so that movies such as Shane and My Darling Clementine 
are dismissed because of their deviation from this pattern, 
whereas I should say their interest derives, in the first 
place, precisely from this deviation. But this is the essay 
in which Warshow is able to write of Shane that its 
action is “so deliberately graceful that everything seems 
to be happening at the bottom of a clear lake.” What is 
lost to judgment is rescued by language; a language at 
once modest and extraordinarily vivid, not decorative but 
functional, entirely at the service of meaning. It is the 
language of the essay, and what I have earlier described 
as its plainness is, as the book’s introduction correctly 
notices, the mark of its elegance. It is also the mark of 
what Leslie Fiedler has rightly observed, but, I think, 
failed properly to value: Warshow’s remarkable sanity. 
Sanity in literary criticism is rare enough, but sanity in 
film criticism!—this must always seem perverse in an 
area where the lunatic fringe has filled the vacuum at the 
center. In an enterprise notorious for its axe grinding, 
Warshow grinds no axes. To the extent that Warshow’s 
sanity made him so aware of what was best in even the 
worst of films and what was worst in even the best of 
them, he will always seem, to cineastes, to be out of 
sympathy with the medium. We want our critics (I 
should say, “critics”) to be “generous”; we praise Agee 
for his “generosity.” But, “Here, I think, it is [one who 
extols Griffth]...who fails to respect the medium...” 
What Warshow said of Monsieur Verdoux might be 
taken of his standard of excellence for a film: that “it 
requires of the spectator that he should constantly reflect 
upon what he sees on the screen and what he discovers in 
his own mind.” To me, this demand is a gesture of the 
ultimate respect. 


Having spoken about Warshow, I would now like to 
say a few words about this book, which will eventually 
be the basis of whatever there is of his reputation once 
old Partisan Reviews and Commentarys have turned to 
dust, and the generation of the Forties passed on to other 
things. What is a book? Here is a book: it would have 
been easy enough for those responsible to have made a 
good job of it, but surprisingly they have managed to 
make a bad one. May I suggest how, simply, it might 
have been done well? The total length of Warshow’s 
published writing is not great; there isn’t much, and 
none of. it is redundant. Each of the subjects he chose to 
write about was somehow exemplary; of the movies, for 


example, Paisan and Day of Wrath and Death of a Sales. 
man are not only different films, but different kinds of 
films; beyond their individual interest, they represent 
alternative ways to come to terms with their medium, 
There is no waste motion in Warshow’s writing; a brief 
book review, even published correspondence, served con- 
tinually to define and redefine his relation to his subject, 
Collect all these pieces, then, publish them as they were 
written, in chronological sequence, and title the book, 
say, Collected Essays: a title which might be appropriate 
enough for a writer whose own tastes in these matters 
were such that he would title a piece on Paisan simply, 
“Paisan,” and a writer pre-eminently an essayist. 

Here is how it has been done badly. Seven years after 
the first printed announcement of its publication, we are 
given this book. I do not know what legal difficulties 
may have accounted for much of the delay, but I do know 
that more than one year was spent in waiting for the 
completion of the slight (auto)biographical memoir 
which is employed as the book’s introduction. Over an 
orange and blue, simulated cloth binding of appalling 
ugliness, the jacket announces a title which, although 
taken from a phrase of Warshow’s, manages to appear 
uncharacteristically histrionic thus wrenched from con- 
text. But the dominant note is struck by the blurb be- 
neath is: “MOVIES, COMICS, THEATRE, AND OTHER ASPECTS OF 
POPULAR CULTURE.” Get the picture? Just in case you 
don’t, the first of the book’s four factitious sections is 
headed “American Popular Culture,” and the variety of 
subjects included under this topic is wonderful to behold. 

“Popular Culture”—is it perhaps significant that the 
first use of the phrase by the author has it placed inside 
quotation marks? Now the truth is that Warshow was a 
writer and a critic of art and culture (popular and other- 
wise), and only in a culture as sick and fragmented as 
our own could one wish to label him as a sociologist or a 
popular culturist or anything else other than what he 
was. He was a writer of a kind now virtually extinct: 
the nonspecialized essayist; the essay his natural form, 
the varieties of our cultural experience his subject. As it 
happened, Warshow was attracted to the movies, and 
wrote about them, and became our best movie critic, 
among other things. But the fact is that, dead, he is a 
commodity like any other, and this is how dead writers 
are being merchandised this season. Of course, in order 
to enforce this catchy image, it was necessary to leave a 
few things out. Included among the missing are pieces 
on Hemingway and Kafka, the latter one of the finest 
short pieces of Kafka criticism I know; omissions pre- 
sumably made on the grounds that such pieces might be 
taken for a criticism of literature, which is not “Popular 
Culture.” But far more challenging to editorial ingenuity 
than the problem of what was to be left out must have 
been that of how consistently to misrepresent what was 
to be left in. To this challenge, above all, person or per- 
sons unknown have risen heroically; would that I had 
the name(s), that I might bestow the credit. 

Everything, finally, turns out to be an aspect of 
“American Popular Culture”—surely, the most potent 
reductive mechanism yet devised by literary man—except 
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what may be even more misleadingly categorized. Thus 
, discussion of Arthur Miller’s play, The Crucible, a 
piece which Eric Bentley has called the best analysis of 
Arthur Miller yet written, is presented to us in a section 
entitled “American Movies,” presumably because the 
drama, unlike the movies, might be taken for literature, 
or worse, art, which is not “Popular Culture.” It is only 
in the case of the two superlative Chaplin essays that the 
editor or editors seem to be defeated; these two together 
compose a section entitled “Charles Chaplin.” The whole 
damned thing is then supposedly legitimized by having 
been preceded by a statement taken from Warshow’s 
application for a Guggenheim fellowship, describing a 
work he did not live to complete, presented to us as the 
“Author’s Preface.” Surely, since the author wrote a 
preface, he must approve of it all. But, you see, the 
author is not in a position to disapprove. 

The situation, then, is this. After seven years, we are 
given an overpriced, cheaply made book, bearing an 


—_—_—_ 





arguably inappropriate title, and heralded on the cover 
by a salvo of misleading information. Out of a by no 
means extensive body of work, some actually unidentified 
hands have managed to cull a less than adequate selec- 
tion, and assemble it unsatisfactorily; the whole thing 
outfitted with the author’s preface to another work. The 
entire project was then allowed to gather dust on the 
shelf for a matter of years while waiting for an Important 
Name to be attached to it via the gossipy reminiscence 
which now serves as its introduction. It is a Name which, 
sad to say, no longer signifies much in the way of present 
consequence. It is a case of the show being held up for 
years so that a fading and tardy master of ceremonies can 
arrive in order to put in a few paternalistic words (the 
literary world’s Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval) 
about the guest of honor, a figure, by this time, rather 
considerably his superior; so that a Name can ramble on 
about what once was a man. @ 
WILLIAM PEcHTER 





“Oh look, large yellow tiger and big grey elephant,” said small brown mouse, “here comes Sambo now.” 
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Do Me A Favor / Edward Pomerantz 


I 


As luck would have it, I wasn’t in the Army two days 
when I got a three-day pass to go home for the Holidays. 
It was Spring, 1953, there was a war in Korea, and the 
holiday was Passover. 





IT 


“Stella...” 

She didn’t move. Naked, I bent down to kiss her big 
toe and then crept under the covers beside her. It was 
still morning. The radio-alarm had gone off without 
waking her. A cocktail-hour piano was playing Rodgers 
and Hart. Outside, it was raining. A car sailed by like an 
intake of breath. Dust was sticking to everything—the 
Kleenex box, the Venetian blinds. The sheet was damp. 
So was the pillowcase. I unbuttoned her pajamas and 
scooped out her breast. 

She squirmed. 

I kissed her nipple. 

Without opening her eyes, she pulled me by the hair. 
My fingers rushed up her neck ahead of me. Close to her 
mouth, I whispered: “I’m home, baby. I’m home...” 
With the sheet as a tent, we completed the morning. 





“T didn’t know you were Jewish.” 
“Very funny.” 
I rolled over and picked the blankets up from the floor. 

“Which holiday is this?” she asked. “The one with 
the matzoh or the one where you don’t eat ?” 

“The one with the matzoh.” 

I covered her. 

“What’s the other one called again?” 

“Easter.” 

I smiled and kissed her on the cheek. 

“Ben?” 

“Hmm?” 

“What’s it like to be Jewish?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You’re circumcised.” 

“So is Dennis O’Hara.” 

“Who’s Dennis O’Hara?’” 

“A kid I took a shower with this morning.” 

“Oh, Ben. You know what I mean.” 

“What? How it feels to be gassed and made into a 
lampshade?” 

“You're angry with me.” 

“It was a dumb question.” 

She took my head in her hands and forced me to look 
at her. 

“I’m new,” she said. “I still need teaching.” 
“So do I,” I said. “I’m as much of a bride as you are.” 
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II (Cont.) 


What It’s Like To Be A jew (small j) Having 
Never Been Gassed Or Made Into A Lampshade— 
Cha-Cha-Cha 


You're blond. 

Friday nights, your mother lights a candle and covers 
her head with a napkin. She’s swaying back and forth 
and saying something. You eavesdrop, but it has nothing 
to do with you. 

Yom Kippur. Your mother goes to shul. Your father 
goes to the Automat. It’s autumn. The sun is shining. 
Everybody is out, marching, as if to the same silent song. 
Even the birds are Jewish. 

Your aunt dies. You sit shiva. All the mirrors are 
covered with sheets. You eat fruit. 

Your aunt’s wedding. Your uncle brings his second 
wife. Tss. Tss. Everybody whispers. 

You’re bar-mitzvahed. You dance the samba with 
your mother and everybody cries. The best cryer is Aunt 
Essie. The best laugher is Uncle Louie. Nobody has more 
fun than the Jews. They laugh and cry better than 
anybody. 

You. eat at a gentile’s house. Christ is over the door 
and everybody gets the same amount. There’s no rye 
bread. 

The Rosenbergs are executed. Outside Mr. Goldstein’s 
candy store, old men with black suits and black hats are 
sitting on Pepsi-Cola boxes. The late papers aren’t out 
yet. Mr. Goldstein makes a cardboard sign: THey Diep 
ON TIME. 

You marry a shiksa. Your mother has a heart attack. 

A Jewish girl writes a diary. She dies in a concentra- 
tion camp. You stare at her picture on the cover until it 
makes a scar on your brain. Not a deep scar, just a per- 
manent line like a pencil mark. 

So you’re circumcised. So is Dennis O’Hara. So is 
everybody. But you had a briss. Yours they had to drink 
a toast to. 


III 


I’ve always panicked out of the reach of love, I 
thought, lying on my bunk, watching Frank Paradise, 
who was colored, wrestle the shit out of Melvin Sapper- 
stein, who was fat. 

“Say uncle,” Frank demanded with delight, pinning 
Melvin down and sitting on him, his knees up against 
his armpits. 


“Up yours,” Melvin grunted, putting up a good fight. 


At the Reception Center, I had been as alone as the 
next guy, but here, now, on the second night of Basic 
Training, eavesdropping on the bull session the next bed 
over, I clung to my solitude as to an old friend, wrapping 
it around me like a cloak. 

“I keep having these dreams,” the tall, blond kid from 
Massachusetts was confiding. “I’m swinging this bat, see, 
but it doesn’t connect. Then I’m shooting this gun, but 
it doesn’t go off.” 


No, I thought, the kingdom of camaraderie was out. 


side my realm. The qualifications for knighthood de. 


manded a spontaneity and exuberance reserved for the 


unsophisticated, a capacity for sharing I had neither the He ‘ 


talent nor the inclination for. 


“Want some?” Tony Martinelli asked me, sitting on 
the foot of my bed, eating warm fruit salad out of q— : 





small S & W can. 
“No thanks.” 
“I got a whole foot locker full. Feel free.” 
“Thanks.” I smiled. 
“Don’t like fruit salad?” 
“Not right now.” 
He took the hint, shrugged, and got up. 


The price of privacy was steep, all right. I knew that, 
Sooner or later, if you weren’t careful, it created a void, 
Infatuated with my loneliness, I hoarded it and saved it 
up. There was a terrible risk, an obvious irony in keeping 
yourself in storage. With each day, each moment that 
you gave less of yourself, you became more and more 
bankrupt. How often I had consumed whole days actu- 
ally planning the evening’s loneliness, plotting out the 
movie I would see, the Hershey bar afterwards..... 


“OKAY, OKAY. UNCLE!” Melvin finally shrieked. 
“Your Aunt Tillie, too!” 


Frank sprang to his feet and sparred with the air, 


hitting out rapidly, like a machine gun. 

“Who’s next?” he called out. 

“Save it for Korea,” somebody answered. 

Unsatisfied, laughing, he challenged a wall locker. 

“Pow! Pow! Pow!” The wall locker was dead. 

Frank Paradise was colored brown like cocoa-butter, 
brown deep as a barn. Up against his undershirt, the 
imprint of his torso made him look as if he had been 
carved out of rock, but he was no statue. He was as swift 
and as proud to be alive as a young stallion. I had never 
known a colored person before. I had known brown girls 
though, I thought, smiling, remembering the eyes of 
Miriam, Stella’s nipples, her laughter gay as a pony’s, the 
forests of her hair. 

Except for a brief conversation early that morning 
Frank and I had hardly spoken. 

“Cheer up, buddy-boy. Don’t you like eating break- 
fast under the stars?” 

We had been standing on chow line waiting for our 
turn at the chinning bar for almost an hour. Sparring 
with the cold, he bounced from one leg to the other and 
grinned like a kid. I tried to smile, but my teeth were 
chattering. 

“Crazy,” I managed to get out. 

The sun popped up like a ping-pong ball out of a 
pocket behind the earth. 

“Uh-uh,” Frank said, holding the sun back with one 
hand, shaking his finger at the moon. “You’ve had it, 
baby.” 


The moon didn’t move. The sun rose higher. 
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Drawings by William Fuhri 


William Fuhri, drawings from whose Goya Series 
illustrate ‘‘Do Me a Favor,” lives in Kansas City, 
Missouri. The 28-year-old artist's first one-man 
show was held in April at the World House Galleries 
in New York. He also was represented in the same 
Madison Avenue gallery’s Summer International 
Exhibition. Among his observations on the 
American approach to art: ‘““‘The academician and 
the society matron have done much... but they 
have also turned art appreciation into a kind of 
desperately catalogued garden tour.” 
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“Somebody goofed,” I said. 
“I don’t know who’s in charge up there,” he smiled, 
shaking his head. “But somebody’s gonna get his ass 


chewed out.” 


We both laughed. Our breaths met and collided like — 


the bubbles of air that comic-strip characters talk in. 
When we reached the chinning bar, he stretched his arm 
to the top and pulled himself up like a Yo-yo. His tenth 
time up, the rest of the line started to whistle. 

“Come on, soldier. We want to eat. Try out for the 
Olympics on your own time.” 

He dropped to his feet as if he had just swung from a 
trapeze. He wasn’t out of breath and he wasn’t sweating. 

“Go on,” he said, urging me forward. “It’s a snap.” 

“You were only supposed to do three of them,” I said. 
“You used up all of mine.” 

The squad leader was getting impatient. 

“You can do it,” Frank said. 

I stood under the bar and made a jump for it. I pulled 
myself up once and dropped down, hanging. 

“That a baby,” Frank called. “Just two more.” 

I tried to raise myself but I only got halfway. My 
wedding ring was cutting into my finger like a knife. 

“Next,” the squad leader announced. 

I collapsed to the ground as casually as I could. Frank 
came to my side and we started up the steps. 

“Hey, you.” 

I stopped and turned. It was the squad leader. 

“Give me ten pushups.” 

I looked at Frank, smiled, and came down the stairs. 
Stretching out on the pavement, I said: “Go on. Have 
your breakfast. I might be here all day.” 

Looking down at me, he smiled back. 

“Tl save a seat for you,” he said. 

When I finally got inside, the whistle blew for forma- 
tion. Running upstairs for my helmet liner, I bumped 
into Frank, who was already on the way down. As it 
turned out later, he was always the first on line. 


“Who’s going to shul?” Melvin asked loudly, brush- 
ing himself off. 

“I am,” Frank answered, falling back on Melvin’s 
bed. “I like you, Melvin. How about fixing me up with 
a nice Jewish girl?” 

“I’ve got my own problems,” Melvin answered, un- 
tangling his dog tags, separating his Star of David. 

“What do you do in civilian life, anyhow?” 

“I’m a professional blind date.” 

Frank threw his head back on the pillow and roared. 
Melvin fastened his identification bracelet. “Get your 
cotton-picking head off of there,” he said, pulling the 
pillow out from underneath him. 

Frank sat up. 

“What’s this shul jazz? I thought you guys just had a 
holiday.” 

“That was Pesach. This is Friday-night services. 
Pesach is Passover, the celebration of our release from 
bondage.” 

“You crapping me? When the hell were you ever in 


bondage zZ 






“Not me, smartass. The Jews. Thousands of years ago. 
In Egypt.” 

Frank laughed. 

“What’s so funny?” 

“Hell, man. And I thought your Shabbas was some- 
thing. But Shabbas ain’t shit to Pesach.” 


After formation that morning we had been assigned 
our weapons and marched over to the Preliminary Rifle 
Instruction Circle for our first class. 

“Sapperstein, move your ass,” Overton, the platoon 
sergeant, roared. “Close up those ranks or we'll double- 
time it and back.” 

Then suddenly, from up front... Frank — sounding 
off; snapping us into precision with the impact of a whip, 
his voice bouncing off the air like a clear and joyful bell. 
As we passed a row of houses, a collie stopped his peeing. 
A cat, asleep, bristled and ran after us. The trees, them- 
selves, seemed to straighten and salute. All of a sudden, 
the day was glorious. It had peace and order and clarity 
and direction. A conquering hero had restored us to life. 
We were marching toward the sun and the world was 
following. 

At the Circle, the targets looked like graves. We took 
our places in the stands for the first lecture. Sitting down, 
I snuck out an envelope and wrote to Stella on the back 
of it. After an hour, there was a break for P. T. After 
that, we were allowed to smoke. 

Coming out of the open-air latrine, I saw Frank squat- 
ting on the ground, surrounded by a small crowd. He 
was dealing a poker game, using rocks for cards. 

“Hold your hand up,” he told Melvin. “I can see your 
aces, 

Melvin laughed and held his rocks close to his chest. 

“Hey, Frank,” Melvin said, rolling an unlit cigar 
around in his mouth and chewing on it. “Did I tell you 
about the Negro jockey who bought a cast-iron Jew for 
his front lawn?” 

Frank roared. So did some of the others. Claude 
Sturges, a young Southern boy with the complexion of 
paste, blushed. 

“What’s the matter, rebel?” Melvin teased him. “Don’t 
you get it?” 

“How many?” Frank asked. 

“Two,” said the rebel, uncomfortable. 

They each exchanged two pebbles. 

“Tl stay with what I got,” announced Melvin. 

Frank studied the rocks in his own hand and then 
slowly and carefully started to arrange them. “I’m with 
you,” he winked to Melvin. The rebel eyed them both 
suspiciously. 

“Okay, gentlemen. Who opens?” 

Melvin threw down one matchstick. The rebel threw 
down two. Frank hesitated for a moment and then raised 
them one more. 

“T'll see you,” Melvin said, adding another matchstick 
to the pile. “What about you, rebel? You in?” 

“Sure thing,” the rebel said seriously. “But I’m out of 
matches.” Then suddenly remembering, he took the 
toothpick out of his teeth and threw that in. “Okay?” 
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“No sweat,” Melvin assured him. 

The rebel smiled, grateful. They all took a deep breath. 

“Full house,” Frank announced, pleased with himself. 

The rebel looked as if he was going to cry. “Well, I'll 
be a rat’s ass,” he said. 

Everybody laughed. 

“Let’s see,” the rebel said. 

Frank opened his hand and spread his rocks out on 
the ground. 

“How do I know that’s a full house?” the rebel asked. 
“Them’s only rocks.” 

“You'll just have to take my word for it,” Frank said 
with a straight face. “What have you got?” 

“Two pair,” the rebel said petulantly. “A pair of tens 
and a pair of queens.” He divided four rocks evenly into 
each hand and stretched out his palms for everyone to see. 

“That’s two pair, all right,” Frank said. 

Everybody looked at each other nervously. Nobody 
believed what was happening. 

“I got you both beat,” Melvin grinned. “Straight 
flush.” He lay down his rocks one at a time. 

The rebel sprang to his feet and let out a yell. 

“You cruds. You lousy, rotten cruds,” he cried, fling- 
ing his rocks across the sand. “You think you’re smarter 
than me, don’t you?” 

Frank and Melvin stared at each other, dumbfounded, 
and stood up. The sound of the whistle shocked us all 
back to reality. 


“Where do you think you’re going?” Sergeant Over- 
ton demanded. 

“Shul, sarge,” Melvin answered quite naturally, al- 
ready on the way out. “Services.” 

“Haven’t you heard? The rest of us are having a 
little party.” 

“Yeah, I know, a G.I. Party. Don’t get all shook up, 
I'll do my share when I get back.” 

“Nobody leaves the barracks tonight, Sapperstein. 
That’s the C.O.’s orders.” 

“T’ve already checked with the C.O. He’s a Catholic. 
He understands these things. See you later, sarge. I gotta 
get there early.” He put on his cap and tucked his tie 
inside his shirt. “The rabbi, he’s a friend of my uncle’s. 
My uncle, he’s a big man.” 

Melvin waved and ran down the stairs. 

“Anybody else?” the sergeant asked, looking in my 
direction. “What about you, Rosen? Don’t you want to 
go to shul?” 

“I'd like to make a phone call.” 

Everybody around me laughed, including the sergeant. 

“Okay. Okay. Keep it down,” he said, freezing the 
smile on his face. “What the hell are you grinning at, 
Paradise ?” 

“Same as you, sarge.” 

“You don’t do nothing the same as me, Paradise, 
remember that.” 

The smile dropped from Frank’s face like a shot. 
A couple of us stood absolutely still. 

Then: 

“That goes for all of you. Understand? As far as 





you’re concerned, I’m the C.O. around here. If you got 
any gripes, any favors, you check them out with me. 
These next eight weeks, I’m gonna have your asses. | 
don’t care if your uncle is the King of Shit. If you want 
religion, say your prayers. Rosen, fill up your helmet liner 
and start wetting down this floor. Fulton, you get on the 
bed railings. Paradise ...into the latrine...” 

Later, when the ice-cream truck came by, I snuck out 
to make my phone call. When I got to the Service Club, 
there was a small line. I waited. Across the street, was 
the shul. I didn’t know it was the shul. The Sunday that 
I had been at the Reception Center it was the First 
Presbyterian Church. But tonight, the voices inside were 
singing to another God, a God I, myself, had sung to, 
in a boy’s voice, a long time ago. 

“Adon-olom, asher-molach, b’terem kol, ytzir niv- 
rah....” It was the closing song of the service, a joyous 
song, the only song of its kind that I had ever learned. 
Standing there, in my fatigues, across the street, my heart 
leapt back to days at summer camp, to visiting day, the 
second Saturday in July, when the singing of that song 
meant the end of the morning, my parents waiting for 
me at the top of the hill. Tears came to my eyes and I 
started to cross the street. 

“Do you want the phone or don’t you?” 

The booth smelled of hair tonic—a barbershop, a 
whorehouse. I closed the doors and shut out the song. 

Nobody was home. I tried again, but nobody was 
home. Where the hell was she? Her mother’s? Her 
dance class? She knew I was going to call. Why didn’t 
she stay home? I slammed open the doors and headed 
toward the shul. The song was over. The service had 
ended, but the congregation had remained, standing in 
the back. There was a long line for refreshments. Not 
quite comfortable, I looked around for a skullcap. 

“Where you from, private?” 

I turned around and ran smack into a short, plump 
plant in the shape of a flower pot, wearing a paisley- 
print dress and an overgrown corsage. 

“New York,” I said. 

“Lonely?” she asked. 

I looked at her, startled, and then down at her bosom. 
A leaf had fallen and landed in the crevice. 

“That’s why we're here,” she said. “Just make your- 
self at home. Can I make you a plate? A Danish? A 
glass of tea? Don’t be bashful.” She put her arm through 
mine and pushed me up front. A tall woman with a 
ladle was serving the tea. 

“Mildred. I want you to meet...” 

“Ben Rosen,” I muttered. 

“From New York.” 

“Happy to meet you, Ben.” 

“Mildred is the president of our Hadassah. If it wasn’t 
for Mildred Goldbaum there wouldn’t be a tree in 
Israel.” 

“Now, Jenny...” 

The flower pot stepped behind the table and pushed 
the president aside. 

“Go,” she said. “Get a load off your feet. Entertain 
the troops.” 
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The woman called Mildred came to my side and took 
me over to a pew. 

“Did you like the service?” 

“I’m still in it,” I said. 

“No,” she laughed. “I mean, tonight’s service.” 

“Oh,” I smiled, enjoying her company. “I didn’t make 
it. | got here too late.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Have you met the rabbi yet? He’s 
here somewhere,” she said, looking around. “Oh, there 
he is.” 

I saw a heavy-set man with the back of an elephant 
talking solemnly to Melvin Sapperstein with a tallis 
around his shoulders. 

“He seems to be busy at the moment. Can you wait?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” I said, rising quickly, not wanting 
to be seen or introduced. “I should have been back at the 
barracks twenty minutes ago.” 

I bowed my head and made for the door. 

“You’ve been a great help to me, Rabbi. I can’t thank 
you enough,” I heard Melvin say as I brushed past him. 

“Wait,” someone called to me. 

I turned around. It was the flower pot holding out a 
glass of tea. 

“You didn’t have your refreshments.” 

“I don’t like it in a glass, lady,” I said in a panic. 


“I'm a goy.” 


Back at the barracks, Frank was still mopping the 
latrine. 

“Didn’t you get a break?” I asked him. 

“Yeah, 1 got a break,” he laughed to himself. “I get 
all the breaks.” 

“But I thought you were through in here.” 

“I was. Then the sergeant decided to take a shower.” 

“Oh,” I said. “If I knew, I would have brought you 
back a Danish.” 

Later that night we both had C.Q. At a quarter of 
two Frank woke me. Just as we were changing shifts, 
Melvin came up the stairs, drunk, swinging a can of 
Schlitz. 

“Where the hell you been, man?” 

“Shhh,” Melvin whispered loudly. “Don’t worry about 
a thing.” 

“You crazy coming in like this?” Frank scolded, 
helping him to his bunk. “When the sergeant saw you 
weren't in your bed, he almost dropped his testicles, for 
Christ sake. You’re gonna be court-martialed, man, sure 
as I’m standing here.” 

“Have a beer,” Melvin said nonchalantly. “From me 
to you.” 

“You better have a damn good story, buddy-boy,” 
Frank said, taking the beer. 

“I don’t need a story,” Melvin said. “I got a rabbi.” 

“Rabbi, shit, man. You’re gonna need the Big Boy to 
get you out of this one.” 

“Tm a crazy, mixed-up kid, that’s all I am. What can 
they do to a crazy, mixed-up kid?” 

“You'd better keep it down,” I whispered, coming 
over to Melvin’s bunk. “The sergeant’s door is open.” 


“I know you,” Melvin said. “You were at the syna- 
gogue tonight. Why didn’t you say hello? I woulda 
introduced you to the rabbi. Did you see me talking to 
him? I almost had him in tears, for Christ’s sake. Rabbi, 
I said, I think I’m losing my faith. I don’t know what it 
is exactly, sir, but ever since my mother died... well...] 
just can’t bring myself to come to shul anymore...I’m 
scared, Rabbi...I’m really scared...1 want to be a good 
Jew...I1 want to make my father proud of me, but...” 
He started to cry. 

“Okay, baby. Okay,” Frank said gently. I watched 
him as he took off Melvin’s shoes. 

Lying back, Melvin started to sing. Softly, drunkenly: 
“Adon-olom, asher-molach, b’erem kol...” 

Frank unbuttoned the collar of his shirt and covered 
him with his field jacket. 

We walked back into the hall and sat on the steps. 

“Crazy kid,” Frank said, after awhile, finishing off his 
beer. “Crazy, smartass kid...” 

“I hope you don’t think we’re all like that,” I said. 

He looked at me for a long time, then he smiled and 
went to bed. 

A couple of weeks later Melvin Sapperstein was dis- 
charged because they thought he might have a nervous 
breakdown. 


III (Cont.) 


Tigers | Have Known 
Or 
If They Holler, Let My People Go 
Cha-Cha-Cha 


“Mommy, I’m tired. I want to sit down.” 

“Stand still, for God’s sake. There'll be a seat at 125th 
Street.” 

At 125th Street, there were a lot of seats. Everybody 
who was brown got up. 


“Mommy, why does the colored girl who comes in to 

clean have the same name you do: 
“Lots of people have the same names, darling...” 
“Then why aren’t you a cleaning girl?” 


99 


“You and your mixed-up sister. A book she gives him 
for his birthday. Booker T. Washington, His Life and 
Times.” 

“She knows he likes to read.” 

“So what’s the matter with Treasure Island?” 

“She wants him to know there are other people in 
this world.” 

“Other people. I'll give you other people. Your sister 
is a no-good Commie. I always said so.” 


“Eenie-meenie-minie-mo. Catch a nigger by the toe. 
If he...” 

“You shouldn’t say that, Ben.” 

“Say what, Uncle Maurey?” 
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“That word.” 

“What word?” 

“Nigger.” 

“Why not?” 

“It just isn’t nice, that’s all. You should say tiger 
instead.” 

“Ts ger the same as nigger?” 

“No.” 

“Then why should I say tiger?” 

“Say whatever you want, Ben, just don’t say nigger.” 

“Okay, Uncle Maurey ...Eenie-Meenie- Minie- Mo, 
catch a Commie by the toe. If he hollers, let him go...” 


“I didn’t smell anything.” 

“They all smell, I’m telling you.” 

“But I was standing right next to him. I didn’t smell 
a thing.” 

“Well, then, go on over and smell him again.” 

The old Negro on the corner is selling chestnuts. 
Reluctantly, you walk back and stand next to him pre- 
tending to wait for the light to turn green. It’s summer 
and he’s wearing gloves. No, not gloves, skin; his hands 
have folds in them, his fingers, long and smooth, are set 
in soft, leather pouches. 

You try to smell him, but you can only smell the 
chestnuts. 


“Michael Pollack has a colored friend. Why can’t I?” 

“All right. Go. Get on the subway and get off at 125th 
Street. You'll find all the colored friends you want there. 
Take a room for all I care.” 

“Oh. You don’t understand anything.” 

“No. I’m too old-fashioned. I know.” 

“Oh, ma.” 

“Go. Find yourself a friend. Find yourself a colored 
mother, too.” 


“Have you worked in Harlem before, Rosen?” 

“No, sir. I haven’t.” 

“Well, watch your step. And don’t walk around there 
after 8 o’clock.” 

Your first job. A collector for your cousin’s insurance 
agency. The first summer you don’t go away to camp. 
Houses, close together, like boxes. People on stoops. Girls 
jitterbugging. A tall, lanky kid lying across a trash can, 
lounging, reading a comic book. Women in tight dresses 
outside of bars, men bulging at the groin. Unlit hallways, 
littered steps. Hostile, bloodshot eyes behind half-open 
doors. Apartments: dark, paper tunnels. The stench of 
grease and disinfectant. Brothel bedrooms. Cluttered liv- 
ing rooms. Ironing boards everywhere, rolled-up wash. 
Photographs. Thousands of photographs. On the walls, 


the pianos, Souvenirs. Stuffed pandas and glazed pussy- 


IV 


I didn’t go after the job of writing the musical for the 
Service Club, it was handed to me on a silver platter and 
[ jumped at it. 


“Looks like it’s right up your alley,” the sergeant said, 
showing me the notice in the post paper. “You say you 
can write, why don’t you go over later and see what they 
want. It’ll give the company a little class.” 

I had been crawling on my stomach all day and I was 
covered with mud. There was a good chance we were 
going back for another field problem that night. After 
chow, I cleaned my M-1, showered, changed into my 
Class A’s, and did exactly what the good sergeant sug- 
gested. 

The 2nd Regiment Service Club was the pride and 
joy of the entire post. It had the warmth and welcome of 
a gymnasium. It looked like a motel. Walking through 
the revolving doors, I was greeted by a brass band. There 
Was a practice session going on for Saturday’s parade. 

“May I help you, soldier?” a young, blonde woman in 
a blue uniform asked me. 

“Yes,” I answered, almost saluting her. “My platoon 
sergeant suggested I come over and see you about the 
musical you’re putting on. I’m a writer.” 

“Oh,” she said, excitedly. “By all means. We were 
about to give up the ship.” 

I followed her into a large office. From the wall two 
huge philodendrons spread down to the floor. 

“What company are you from?” 

“Company L,” I answered, looking around. 

“Oh,” she smiled, pleased. “Lt. Johnson’s company. | 
know the lieutenant quite well. He’s done many favors 
for me. And, of course, I’ve done many favors for him.” 

Oh?” 

Blushing, she went over to the plants. “My name’s 
Alcott, but everybody calls me Lou.” 

“Lou?” 

“Yes,” she blushed again. “Short for Louisa, I’m 
afraid.” She picked up a glass and began watering the 
philodendron leaves. “I’m a great-great-grandniece on my 
mother’s side. And mommy did want me to be a writer 
someday.” 

“You're lucky you’re not related to Herman Melville.” 

Laughing, she looked like a mouse. 

“Oh, I can certainly see you’re a writer, all right.” 

This isn’t happening, I thought. I’m still crawling 
through the mud. 

“Exactly what kind of writing do you do?” 

“Oh—plays, short stories. Nothing serious or intellec- 
tual or anything...” 

“You’re just the man we've been looking for. Oh, 
Corky ...Corky,” she called, putting down the glass. 
“Come here a minute, will you? I want you to meet the 
man who’s going to save all our lives for us.” 

Another blue uniform, a G.I. haircut, the handshake 
of a truck driver, watermelons for breasts. 

“Corky’s our star,” Lou continued. “You should have 
seen her in last year’s show. She played the Eiffel Tower.” 

“The Eiffel Tower?” 

“Yes,” Corky said. “The theme of the show was 
‘Around the World in Half An Hour.’ I also took over 


for the Leaning Tower of Pisa...” 


“Who was shipped to Germany at the last minute,” 
Lou interrupted. 
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“Would you like to see our scrap?” 

“T’d love to.” 

Lou removed a key from around her neck and opened 
a filing cabinet. 

“Here,” she said, handing me the scrapbook. “You 
two go ahead. I have to get the bingo game rolling.” 

“Will I see you again?” I asked quickly. 

“Oh, don’t worry. I'll be back. We’re going to be see- 
ing a lot of each other, if J have anything to say about it.” 

“But I might not be here. I only have permission to 
stay a couple of minutes.” 

She smiled and walked quickly to the phone. 

“We'll see about that,” she said, dialing. “Hello, Com- 
pany L? This is Lou Alcott calling.... Yes, that’s right, 
Service Club No. 2...Oh, hello, Sergeant Massey. How 
are you? I didn’t know you were the Ist Sergeant for 
Company L....Isn’t that a nice coincidence? ...Is Lt. 
Johnson there? ...Good, put him on, will you?” She 
looked over to me and winked. 

“I don’t think he knows who I am,” I said, panicking. 

“Hello, Bill? ...Lou Alcott....Why, I’m fine, kind 
sir, just fine,” she said, imitating a Southern belle. “I 
want you to do me a favor....” 

I could hear the sound of the lieutenant’s voice. 

“Why, you...” she said, flirting obscenely. “None of 
that now.... Now, listen. You’ve got a young man in 
your company, a famous writer, Rosen’s the name, Ben 
Rosen. ... What do you mean you’ve never heard of him? 
Of course you’ve heard of him, he’s a celebrity, I’m telling 
you, and he’s kindly consented to write our show for us 
this year.... Yes, that’s right.... He volunteered... .” 

I winced. 

“Now listen, Bill, I know you want all your boys out 
in the field, I know there’s a conflict in Korea; but we 
have our job to do, too... Now lend him to us for to- 
night, will you? I promise I won’t keep him out too late.” 

Another wink. I stopped breathing. 

“Oh, you’re a sweetheart. An absolute dear. Thank 


you, Bill. Thank you.” She hung up. 

“Well, now, that takes care of that, I think.” 

Both she and Corky beamed at me. 

“He’s in your hands now, Corky.” 

She went into the hall. 

“That Lou,” Corky laughed. “She could charm a 
rattlesnake.” 

I was still shaking. 

“Here,” she said, opening the scrapbook. “Here’s our 
show. That’s how we get judged, you know.” 

“Judged?” 

“Yes. All the service clubs put on a show. All over the 
country. Then the one who has the best scrap wins.” 

“The best scrap? What about the show?” 

“Oh, nobody comes to see that. Nobody important, | 
mean, just the troops.” She pointed to a snapshot. “See? 
Here I am.” 

There she was, all right. The Eiffel Tower. A dunce- 
cap for a point, a lightbulb on each breast. 

“The bulbs were supposed to light up, of course, but 
at the last minute my switch didn’t work.” 

I blinked. “Well, what do you have in mind for this 
year?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” She shrugged. “We’ve thought of 
a couple of things.” 

“Like what?” 

“Well, let’s see... There was the United Nations idea, 
but that was too controversial. Then we were thinking 
of making a musical out of Oklahoma.” 

“But—” 

“You know what I mean. Make our own musical out 
of it, put in some jokes about the Army and the Post and 
everything ...any ideas?” 

“Let me think about it a minute, O.K.?” 

“Sure. Here, look this over, maybe it’ll give you inspi- 
ration.” 

I looked down at the scrapbook and then up again. 
I’ve got to think fast, I thought. The Leaning Tower of 
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Pisa was staring me in the face. Lou swept back into 
the room. 

“Come up with anything yet?” 

“Just a few thoughts, nothing very original.” 

“Well, let’s hear them.” 

“Well,” I began slowly, stalling. “Corky mentioned 
Oklahoma. | was thinking maybe we should adapt our 
own story or—” 

“IT know,” Lou said, snapping her fingers. “The Bible.” 

“The Bible?” I said. 

“Of course. That’s a story. That’s the greatest story 
ever told, isn’t it? Now, let’s see... Which one could we 
use?” 

“There’s always Moses,” I said, kidding. 

“Moses, that’s one. The Ten Commandments.... The 
Red Sea... that would make a wonderful scrap. ...” 

“Are you sure?” I laughed, horrified. 

“Why not? Just think of all the troops we can use. 
We can even get the band in.” 

“But what about me?” Corky asked. 

We both looked at her. 

“I mean, what about girls’ parts? Who will J be?” 

“Moses’ wife, naturally—or his mother. You'll be dar- 
ling. I can see it now. And I'll play Mary Magdalene. I’ve 
always wanted to play Mary Magdalene. We'll include a 
little of everything and put it all together. That'll be your 
job,” she said, pointing at me. “It'll be like the Reader’s 
Digest only with songs.” 

I blinked. 

“What kind of songs?” 

“You know. Spirituals and things. And a couple of 
rhythm numbers. Nothing sacreligious, mind you.... 
Blow, Gabriel, Blow ... Get Happy....' That sort of thing. 
...Oh, Ron... Ronnie Blue,” she called to someone be- 
hind me. “Come in here, will you? I want to tell you the 
most exciting news....” 

I turned around. A young soldier with no waist came 
toward us, slowly, almost languidly, already amused. 


“What can I do for you?” he asked the girls, looking 
at me. 

“Ron Blue meet Ben Rosen. You two are going to be 
seeing a lot of each other from now on. Ron is our cos- 
tume and set designer. You wouldn’t believe anybody 
could be so imaginative with just a needle and thread.” 

Embarrassed, we shook hands. 

He was a corporal. In the light, you could see a faint 
blond mustache, dead-blue eyes. 

“How are you, Corky dear?” 

Corky giggled. 

“Guess what, Ron. Ben here is going to make a musi- 
cal out of the Bible for us.” 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“Ts he?” 

“And guess who’s going to make all the trees in the 
Garden of Eden?” 

“Who?” 

“You are, silly. Just think of how effective it will be.” 

“I thought only God could make a tree.” 

“Don’t be so modest. I’m sure you'll come up with 
something absolutely brilliant.” 

“What company you from?” he asked me. 

“L,” I answered. 

“Oh. Lt. Johnson’s company. Any idea where you'll 
be going after Basic?” 

“Advanced Infantry, I guess. Then to Korea. Isn't 
that where everybody goes?” 

“No. Not everybody. I’m over at C and A.” 

“C and AP” 

“Classification and Assigriment...where your orders 
are made out.” He smiled. “I’ve got to run.” He turned 
at the door. “Next time you’re here, Rosen, give me a 
ring. We'll see what we can do.” 

I smiled back, nodding, not quite sure what I was 
agreeing to. 

“See you, Corky,” he said mockingly, insinuating 
something intimate. 
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Corky giggled and he disappeared. 

Lou was beaming. 

“It’s settled, then. Tomorrow morning you'll report 
here right after breakfast and get right to work. You can 
even start now....Corky, you come with me and help 
hand out the donuts. There’s the typewriter, here’s my 
key. You can lock up when you’re finished.” 

It’s all happening too fast, I thought, I’ve got to slow 
down ...look a little less eager... 

Walking through the philodendron, I went over to 
the desk and removed the typewriter cover. Outside, it 
started to rain. I went to the window. It was dark now, 
and the lights were on in all the barracks. Across the 
way, a recruit was sitting on a windowsill scrubbing his 
M-1 with a toothbrush. Another was polishing his boots. 
Suddenly I heard the sound of troops. Ducking back out 
of sight, I watched them as they passed by. It was my 
company, I knew, because I recognized a voice. Frank, 
in his glory, marching into the night. 

I pulled down the shade and started rewriting the 
Bible. 


V 


As it turned out, Louisa Alcott was right. God was a 
good man to have on your side, certainly, but if you had 
the talent and the imagination to be your own architect, 
your own costume and set designer, why bother Him? 

Compared to the next miracle she performed, the 
making of a tree looked sick, as amateurish as pulling a 
rabvit out of a hat. 

After three consecutive days at the Service Club, I 
was almost finished with the script. It was going too 
quickly, I was rushing a good thing. 

“I’ve got this book at home,” I told her. “A child’s 
book of Bible stories. Just right for what we’re doing. I 
looked in the library here for it, but you don’t have it.” 

“Is it absolutely necessary?” 

“Well, it would make the writing go a little faster, 
and Ronnie could certainly use it. The pictures in it are 
wonderful.” 

“How can we get it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How about your wife? Can she send it?” 

“Sure,” I said, disappointed. “But it would take days.” 

She smiled at me knowingly and reached for the 


phone. 


The next morning, rushing downstairs on my way to 
the bus terminal, I was stopped by Frank. 

“Where do you think you’re going, buddy-boy ?” 

“Home,” I said. “I got a pass for the day.” 

“Anything wrong?” 

“No. Just something for the Service Club.” 

“Some guys,” he smiled, shaking his head. “Some 
guys have really got it dicked.” 

He jabbed me playfully in the stomach and ran up 
the stairs. 

I arrived in New York in the middle of its lunch 


hour. Crowds were swimming through the streets on g 
thousand racing currents. The day was a beautiful one, 
free and clear. A day for taking time, for breathing, for 
seeing, for taking liners out of coats and stuffing gloves 
away in pockets. I headed toward Fifth Avenue and then 
up into the Fifties. I decided to call Stella from Saks, 
The entrance smelled like Heaven—heady and expensive, 
Girls, ripe and preserved, floated by on waves. The phone 
booths were occupied. On my way out past the lingerie 
counter, I saw a pair of black raspberry stockings. 

“What size does your wife wear?” the saleslady asked 
patiently. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh ... Well, what size shoe does she wear?” 

“Seven, I think, but she’s got crazy feet.” 

“Well, I wear a seven. Why don’t I sell you my size?” 

“Anything you say, as long as it’s black raspberry.” 

She was all out of black raspberry so I settled for 
fudge mocha. 

“That’s $1.03 with the tax. Will that be cash or a 
charge?” 

“Cash,” I said. I handed her a dollar and a nickel and 
ran out of the store. 

St. Patrick’s, I discovered, didn’t have any phone 
booths. 


“Take me upstairs, mister.” 

I was already at my door. 

“My mother doesn’t like me to go up in the elevator 
by myself.” 

She was around ten. I hesitated for a moment and 
then put the key back in my pocket. 

“Are you a sergeant?” she asked, getting out at the 
top floor. “My daddy was a sergeant.” 

“I’m better than your daddy,” I said. “I’m a general.” 

When I finally got into the apartment, Stella was lean- 
ing over in her loose, pink marshmallow robe, plugging 
in the vacuum cleaner. She didn’t hear me come in. I 
stood in the doorway and watched her. Then I stepped 
out again and rang the bell. 


“T can’t,” she screamed, crying, tearing at the roots of 
her hair. “I just can’t.” 

“It takes time,” I said, “we haven’t been married a 
year.” 

“But I’ve never been able to have it... with anyone.” 

“I thought you were a virgin.” 

“T lied to you. I was going to tell you, but then sud- 
denly it seemed ridiculous. Why should I have told you?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference. I just thought I was 
the first, that’s all.” 

“Well, you’re not.” 

I lit a cigarette. 

“Since when do you smoke?” 

“T don’t.” 

The smoke vanished into the ceiling. 

“Give me a Kleenex.” 

I handed her a Kleenex and she blew her nose. 
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“It’s not fair, your coming home like this out of no- 
where and expecting me to be ready _ 

“] thought ~ be happy.” 

“I am happy. I just don’t like surprises, that’s all.” 

“Is it me?” I asked quietly, coolly. 

“No,” she cried. “It’s me. I Rnow it’s me.” 

“Maybe I’m going too fast. Am I doing anything you 
don’t like?” 

“No,” she protested. “I love when you do all those 
terrible things to me. It’s then that you take me. Really 
take me. And I want you to...I want to be yours. All 
yours... 

“You will be, Stella...” 

“But when?” she cried. “When? How long will you 
wait?” 

I took her in my arms. 

“Oh, Ben. Ben, what are we going to do?” 

“It isn’t that important, Stella.” 

“Tt is.” 

“No, baby. No. If you keep on saving yourself up for 
it, you'll never have it. We'll never have anything.” 

“But in the meantime...” 

“In the meantime, I can wait...” 


VI 


Naked, I had always felt inadequate in the presence 
of other men, but standing there in the shower beside 
Frank, a couple of hours after leaving Stella, handing 
him the soap, touching, our bodies shivering and alive 
under the ice-cold spray, I experienced, almost as if by 
osmosis, the awakening and evolution of another body, 
not my own, but a stranger’s, in another skin, as if Frank, 
by being man enough for both of us, was without know- 
ing it, completing me in his own image. 

“Say, buddy-boy,” he said, soaping himself extrava- 
gantly, reveling in the suds, “I hear that little show of 
yours could stand a little talent.” 

“Tt sure can,” I said, imitating his movements. “Wanna 
try out for it tomorrow?” 

“Can't,” he said, scrubbing his legs. “We’ve got fring.” 

“You can get out of that.” 

He squeezed his eyes shut like a kid and put his face 
up to the water. “What’d you say?” he gurgled. 

“I said you just got soap in your mouth.” 

The echo of his laughter bounced off the walls. Com- 
ing out from underneath the water, he stuck his finger 
in his ear and shook it up and down. 

“If you want, I can get you excused from firing to- 
morrow.” 

“Thanks,” he said, catching his breath, “but I need my 
practice.” 

I turned off the faucets. 

“Practice for what?” 

“Expert, buddy-boy, the top medal.” 

I watched him as he rubbed himself dry. 

“Hell, man. You don’t think I’m gonna wait tll 
Korea, do you? I want to start looking like John Wayne 
now. Before the Japs got him.” 


“Damn it,” I said, picking up my towel from the floor. 
“It’s soaking wet.” 
“Here,” he said, shaking out his scrotum, “use mine.” 


Over at the Service Club we had been trying to cast 
the show all week. We still needed David, Goliath, and 
a Moses. Around four o'clock that afternoon Frank 
came 1n. 

“What’s took you so long?” I asked him. “I’ve been 
waiting over an hour for you.” 

“What’s going on, man? First the sarge gives me the 
grease pits and then he tells me to knock off and get 
washed...” 

“I had you paged.” 

Lou joined us. “And who have we here?” she sim- 
pered, doing her Minnie Mouse impersonation. 

“Frank’s one of the boys from my company,” I said, 
introducing him to Lou and Corky and Ronnie Blue. 

“Nice to have you aboard, Frank. What are you going 
to do for us?” Lou asked. 

“Do for you, ma’am?” 

“Aren’t you here for the try-outs?” 

“Oh, no, Ma’am. I—” 

“Why don’t you try out, Frank?” I asked. “You said 
you could sing.” 

“I’m no actor.” 

“Nonsense,” Lou said. “I'll bet you’re very talented. 
Why there was another...” She stopped and caught her 
breath. “Why everybody from Ben’s company is talented.” 

“You don’t have to, Frank,” I said quickly. 

“I don’t mind, man. I just never sang for nobody but 
myself before.” 

“Well, then go on,” she said. “Nobody’s around but 
us. Just make believe we’re not here.” 

She shooed him up to the stage and sat down next 
to me. 

“IT know just where we can use him,” she said, under 


her breath. 

“Where?” 

“Is this all right?” Frank called to us, shielding his 
eyes from the spotlight. 

“That’s fine, Frank, just fine. Would you like some- 
body to accompany you?” 

“No. That’s okay. I don’t even know what I’m gonna 
sing.” 

“Anything,” Lou called back, rising. “Do you know 
My Country ’Tis of Thee?” 

“Sure.” He shrugged. “Who doesn’t?” 

“Well, sing that, then.” 

She sat down again. 

“Where?” I repeated. 

She started to answer, but then Frank began to sing. 
At first he couldn’t be heard, then, slowly, like the un- 
raveling of wool, the draining and emptying of a deep, 
dark well, his voice ...no longer the bell of our marching 
songs, but an instrument now, unweeping, private, pure 
as wind, a solitary traveler on an endless journey, reach- 
ing us as if from far away, from roots of trees. When it 
was over, nobody spoke. 
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down my neck. “He’s marvelous, we've got to have him.” 

“Anybody still out there?” Frank called, shielding his 
eyes again. . 

“Come on down, buddy-boy,” I shouted back. 

“Tl want him for the Pharoah’s slave,” Lou said ex- 
citedly, genuinely moved. 

Frank jumped off the stage and joined us. “Well?” 
he asked. “When do I leave for Hollywood?” 

“How about Palestine?” I laughed. 

“Sure, man. What’s in Palestine?” 

“Moses,” I said. 

“Ben’s joking,” Lou said quickly. “We've already got 
our Moses.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“You weren’t here, Ben. He auditioned this morning.” 

“Well, that’s okay,” Frank said. 

“It’s not okay,” I snapped. “We'll give the other guy 
something else.” 

“T’ve already given him a script,” Lou said. 

“Then get it back from him. Frank needs it.” 

There was a tense silence. 

“Thanks, buddy-boy,” Frank finally said, “but I don’t 
want to be no trouble.” 

“You’re no trouble at all,” Lou quickly chimed in. 
“You have a beautiful voice, more than beautiful—stir- 
ring. I know just where we can use you.” 

“Where?” I demanded angrily. 

“Right next to Moses. When he opens the Red Sea. 
Frank’ll be standing at the top of Mt. Sinai singing Old 
Man River.” 

Even though he covered his mouth, Ron’s laugh 
could be heard plainly. 

“I don’t see what’s so funny, Ron,” Lou said, swallow- 
ing hard. 

“Thanks, lady.” Frank smiled. “But I don’t really 
have no time for show business right now. I think I'll get 
back to the barracks before they start hollering for me.” 

“Frank, wait...” 

“No, buddy-boy. You stay here. I’ll see you later... .” 


Vil 


Lying in the mud in the prone position I tried to load 
my rifle, but my hands had gone dead. The range was 
wet. It had been raining all week. Oblivious to the down- 
pour, Frank lay next to me, taut and intense. 

The order came from the Tower. “Ready on the 
left... Ready on the right....” 

Soaked and dripping, my hands slippery, I fumbled 
frantically with the ammunition clip. Jamming the butt 
of his rifle up against his shoulder. Frank took a deep 
breath. 

“Ready on the firing line. ...” 

He held it. My clip fell into the mud. 

“Commence firing. ...” 

Frank let out the first shot. Flinching, I could feel the 
air crack with a white heat, the earth move from under 
me. I brushed off the wet, sticky clip and started loading 
again. One of the cadre came over and kneeled by my 
side. 


“Who is he?” Ron whispered suddenly, breathing 











“My hands,” I said. 
He loaded it for me and handed it back. Digging my 
elbows into the mud, I wiped the rain from my eyes and 
sighted my target. When I pulled the trigger, the stock 
bounced against my cheek like a fist. When the Tower 
called, “Cease firing!” I still had half a clip left. 

Chow was served in a shed. Looking around for a 
space to eat in, I heard Frank call to me, and went over 
to where he was sitting. 

“How you doing, buddy-boy ?” 

“Not so good,” I said, putting down my tray and 
spreading out my raincoat. “What about you? Got your 
John Wayne medal yet?” 

“I’ve already made sharpshooter,” he said, grinning 
proudly. 

Tony Martinelli came over and joined us. “Hey, you 
guys hear? We’re going home tonight.” 

“Who says?” Frank asked, swallowing a mouthful of 
cake. 

“The sergeant. He just’ got it from the C.O. A three- 
day pass for all those guys who qualify.” 

“Well, that leaves me out,” I said, sulking, suddenly 
losing my appetite. 

“You'll get home, buddy-boy, everybody will.” 

“Not if he bolos, he won’t,” Martinelli insisted. 

“You won't bolo. You still got the rest of the after- 
noon.” 

“Not a chance,” I said. I picked up my fork and 
started squashing my potatoes. 

“It might be the first and last pass we ever get from 
this chicken-shit outfit,” Martinelli said. “Philadelphia, 
here I come. I’m gonna get laid so many times they'll 
have to carry my dick to Korea on a stretcher.” 

Both Frank and Martinelli laughed. My potatoes fell 
apart like paste. 

“What about you, Paradise? Where do you live?” 

“Me?” Frank grinned. “Park Avenue. I don’t like to 
lose touch with my heritage, though, so most of the time 
I shack up with my sister in Harlem.” 

“How about you, Rosen? You live in New York, too?” 

“Washington Heights,” I muttered, only half listening. 

“Hey,” Frank said, “that’s not too far from my sister’s.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

The milk container crumpled easily. I tore it into 
shreds, slowly. 

“Why don’t you get Rosen home?” Martinelli said, 
hitting Frank on the arm. “You're firing right next to 
each other, so spend the rest of the day shooting into his 
target.” 

Frank and I looked at each other. 

“You do and I'll shoot you,” I finally said. 

“It’s no skin off his,” Martinelli said. 

I looked at Frank again. He grinned and shrugged. 
“Good idea, buddy-boy.” 

“T just had a pass, Frank. I can wait.” 

“I’m telling you,” Martinelli persisted. “The guys 
before us didn’t get another pass until they were shipped 
overseas.” 

Frank smiled. 

“Don’t,” I said. 
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The whistle blew and we put on our raincoa‘s. 
On the bus going home I invited him to dinner. 


VIII 

“Who's angry?” 

“You are.” 

“Why. Because I asked a simple question ?” 

We were in the kitchen, whispering. I was mixing 
the Bloody Marys. Stella was draining the noodles. 

“You could make him feel welcome.” 

“I’m trying,” she said through her teeth. “All I asked 
was if he was thinking of calling his sister.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t like his sister.” 

“Well, he’s not going to stay here all weekend. Is he?” 

“We'll be in in a minute, Frank,” I called, looking up, 
suddenly aware that he might be hearing us. “Make 
yourself at home.” 

“That’s okay,” Frank said. “I’m just looking over your 
records.” 

“Put one on,” I called back, glaring at Stella. 

She poured the noodles into a casserole. 

“Man, that sure smells good,” Frank said, sniffing, 
when she brought it out. “If the mess sergeant cooked 
like that, I'd ask him to marry me.” 

“Wait till you taste it.” Stella smiled, pleased, putting 
it down on a hotpad. “It’s only macaroni and cheese.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” he grinned, snapping 
his fingers, his body moving in time to Melancholy Baby. 

“Make it a little lower, will you, Ben?” Stella said. 

“Sorry,” Frank said. 

Apologizing for Stella with a shrug, I turned the 
phonograph down. 

“How’s Moses these days, man?” 

I smiled. 

“Moses ?” Stella asked. 

“Good old Melvin,” Frank roared. “The rabbi’s boy.” 

“Would someone mind telling me what’s going on?” 

“He was just some guy,” I explained. “Faked his way 
out of the Army.” 

“T liked oid Melvin,” Frank said. “There was some- 
thing about him that really cracked me up.” 

“To Moses,” I said suddenly, raising my glass. 

“And Moses’ wife,” Frank added, toasting Stella. 

“T'll drink to that,” Stella said. 

We all took the first sip. 


“You won't believe this,” Frank laughed, a little 
drunk though not quite as drunk as Stella and I, looking 
into his melted vanilla ice cream with the raspberry sauce 
all over it. “But I used to be white.” 

Stella and I looked at each other. 

“Yes, sir. When I was a kid, I was as white as that ice 
cream, but do you think I wanted to be white? No, sir. I 
wanted to be colored like the other kids on the block.... 
He tapped his head with his spoon. “Smart kid.” 

Stella giggled. 

“So you know what I did? I got in touch with Cap- 
tain Marvel...” 


I sat back and roared. 

“So you did too.” 

I nodded, still laughing. 

“I know. We all did. Captain Marvel was a boy’s best 
friend, right?” 

He looked at Stella and put his hand on her knee, 
“And a girl’s, too, if she played her cards right.” 

Stella blushed. 

“You know what Captain Marvel said when I asked 
him to make me colored?” 

“Shazam!” I said. 

“Who's telling this story? You or me?” 

We all cracked up again. 

“Shazam. You're absolutely right. And you know 
what?” He stood up and displayed h':aself. “It worked!” 

Stella and I stopped laughing. 

“You didn’t know how powerful that shazam was, 
did you?” He sat down again. 

We both looked at him. 

“You don’t think I wanted to stay colored, do you? 
Hell, no. As soon as it happened, I said: ‘Captain Marvel, 
sir... You get me out of this, you hear? I don’t want this 
crazy tan and these Chiclet teeth. I don’t care if I do got 
rhythm from my head to my toes....I want to be blond 
again. You hear? And go to Yale with the rest of my 
family....’” 

There was a silence. 

“Well, I got news for you. That shazam only works 
once. Captain Marvel would have nothing more to do 
with me. So you know what I did? ...” He looked around 
and beckoned us to come closer. “I picked up his crumby 
little statue that came in a Rice Krispies box and tied a 
string around his skinny little neck and I swung him and 
kept on swinging him all around until he finally bashed 
against the wall and broke into a _ thousand-million 
pieces...” He snapped his fingers. “Shazam! ...then | 
cried. And buried him in the Rice Krispies box. Right in 
my own back-yard....” 

The only one who made a sound was Louis Armstrong. 

“Buddy-boy tells me you’re a dancer,” Frank said sud- 
denly, brightly, to Stella, springing to his feet. “How 
about a lesson?” 

Stella looked up at him, startled, embarrassed. Then 
she looked at me. 

.” I said. “Show him how.” 

He pulled her up and drew her toward him. The 
tempo was casual, the beat indifferent. He took her waist 
inside his hand. Stella tightened and then relaxed. She 
laughed self-consciously, drunkenly, and shook out her 
hair. The trumpet had a solo. The saxophone mimicked 
it. Frank closed his eyes and went down on his knees. 
Stella circled him, extending her arms. They improvised 
separately, privately, freely. The horn got sweaty, the 
room began to stink. Frank rose from his hips, his eyes 
shut tighter. The thump of the bass was driving him 
home. He yanked Stella toward him and into his crotch. 
With her arms around his neck, he dipped her to the 
floor. Swinging her head around, she suddenly bolted. 

“What’s wrong! ?” T asked quickly, rising. 

“Nothing,” she said, standing up, clenching her fists. 


“Go on 
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Her face had turned white. She was stiff and shivering. 
“pid I hurt you?” Frank asked. 
“No,” she snapped, backing away from him. “Turn 
it off, will you?” 

I turned off the phonograph and went to her side. 

“I'm all right,” she said, snatching her arm away. “It 
was the drink.” 

“Maybe you'd better lie down.” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “Maybe I’d better.” 

“T'll go,” Frank said. 

“No,” I protested. “You'll sleep here tonight.” 

“T can’t do that.” 

“Excuse me,” Stella said tightly. 

“Why not?” I asked. “We've got a cot.” 

Stella went into the bedroom and shut the door. 


Even though I removed the quilt without making a 
sound, she opened her eyes. 

“What are you doing?” 

“I’m giving Frank the quilt.” 

“No,” she whispered wildly, clutching at it, holding it 
against her breasts. “Give him a sheet from the closet.” 

“It won’t be warm enough.” 

“T don’t care.” 

Like cats, we glared at each other through the dark. 

“Are you all right?” I asked, sitting on the edge of 
the bed. 

“T’m fine.” 

She turned around and buried her head in the pillow. 

“What happened before? You looked as if something 
snapped.” 

She said something into the pillow. 

“What?” 

She looked up, fierce and frightened. Fighting the 
tears, she flung out: 

“Something did.” 

In the living room, Frank lay sprawled out on the cot 
in his shorts, reading. 

“Man, this fella Proust sure takes a long time between 
breaths.” 

“This is the best I can do,” I muttered, handing him 
the sheet. “I'll see you in the morning.” 

“Thanks, buddy-boy. You’ve been real swell. I hope 
vour wife isn’t feeling upset or anything.” 

“Goodnight,” I said. 

“You've got a real good thing there, man, yessir, a 
real sweet thing.” 

I turned out the lights, sick to my stomach. 


IX 


The way things worked out, the show at the Service 
Club was scheduled to open the same weekend as the 
last weekend of Basic Training. Lou Alcott was in a 
panic. “What will we do if you’re not here?” 

“He’ll be here,” Ron Blue smiled. 

“How do you know?” I asked him later, when we 
were alone, painting the flats. 





“It’s up to you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“After Basic you go to one of two places: Fort Riley, 
Kansas. Next stop: Korea. Or on-the-job training. Right 
here at home.” 

“What can you do about that?” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“You're only a corporal.” 

He laughed in my face. “Who do you think makes 
out the orders?” 

I looked at him, flabbergasted. 

“The officers don’t know what’s coming off. They just 
sign whatever I put in front of them.” 

“Isn’t there a risk ?” 

He laughed even louder. 

“Risk of what? Getting caught?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“That’s half the fun.” 


“All right, now. You can open your eyes.” 

I took my hands away and froze in my tracks. There, 
on the stage, a few feet in front of Ron and me, one of 
Lou Alcott’s philodendrons, aflame and smoking. 

“Of course, the night of the performance we'll use a 
real bush, but isn’t it divine? It’s done with cold fire.” 

“Divine,” I choked. “Ron, let’s go outside.” 

We sat on the grass. He watched me cough. 

“Have you made up your mind yet?” 

“T’ve been trying not to think about it.” 

“Conscience?” he asked. 

“Tl let you know.” 

“Well, you’d better make it fast. Like, for instance, 
this Sunday....” 


“If he’s going to do it, why doesn’t he do it? What the 
hell is he leaving it up to me for? I know he’s a fag, 
but—” 

“Well, what’s holding you, man?” Frank said. “Do 
you want him to or don’t you?” 

“What would you do?” 

“Me? Shit, man. Nobody’s doing me any favors.” 

“If somebody was.” 

“Hell, I don’t know.” 

“If you were me.” 

“But [ ain’t you.” 

“If you were.” 

“Well, I guess I’d grab it... but—” 

“But what?” 

“l ain't you...” 

“You've already said that.” 


The next morning, on police call, Sergeant Overton 
marched us across the field. “There’s an I. G. inspection 
tomorrow,” he announced. “We gotta clean up the sur- 
rounding area.” Breaking us up into ranks, he ordered 


my group behind the chapel and Frank’s group into a 
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ditch. A couple of minutes later I heard yelling. Recog- 
nizing Frank’s voice, I walked around in front. 

“You heard me. Go to Hell.” 

“You're asking for it, Paradise.” 

“Lay off me, man. I’m warning you.” 

“What’s it all about?” I asked someone next to me. 

“That,” he said, pointing to something in a puddle. 

I walked a little closer and saw what it was—an un- 
rolled prophylactic, used and filthy. 

“T'll give you one more chance, boy. Pick it up.” 

“Fuck you,” Frank said. “Pick it up yourself.” 

Overton was sweating. Frank was like ice. Looking 
around, Overton suddenly laughed. 

“Hell, boy, I don’t know about you, but I’m not going 
to get my hands dirty.” 

At first, there were a few titters. Then carefully, con- 
tagiously, the whole platoon broke up. Bewildered and 
suspicious, Frank stood in the middle with his fists still 
clenched. Slowly, cautiously, he began to thaw out, until 
he laughed, too, louder than the rest. That night, they 
beat him up. Grabbing him from the back, they dragged 
him behind the messhall and held his hands while Over- 
ton kicked him in the groin. I don’t know who the others 
were, I couldn’t make them out. The night was dark 
without stars or moonlight. Coming from the Service 
Club, I heard Frank’s pain. Stopping in the shadows, I 
stood there, paralyzed, watching, numb with horror, until 
they sensed my presence and ran. 


“Who were they? Just tell me who they were.” 

Frank lay on his bunk, staring at the ceiling. A spider 
hung in mid-air by an invisible thread. 

“Tl report them to the C.O. We can have Overton 
courtmartialed.” 

He just kept staring. The spider spun around. 

“Let me help you. It’s the least I can do.” 

“It’s not your fight,” he said. His eyes were like glass. 


X 


Martinelli was wrong. The next weekend, the com- 
pany did get another pass. Not all of us, just the men 
who passed inspection. I was dressing, slowly, when 
Frank came upstairs. 

“What are you still doing here, buddy-boy? I thought 
you had a pass.” 

“I did. I’ve decided not to go.” 

“You crazy, man? You got ten minutes to catch that 
bus.” 

“It doesn’t pay,” I shrugged. “By the time I get home 
it'll be dark. And tomorrow I’ve got to get back early 
to see Ron Blue.” 

“Hell, man. I’ve seen your wie 
ain’t no excuse.” 

“I was just going down to call her. When I come 
back, how about a movie?” 

“Not me, I’m sacking out early.” 


“Then how about a walk ?” 


Remember? That 


“What are you trying to do, man, keep me occupied? 7 
“No.” I laughed. “I just thought you might way) 
some company.’ : 
“I got all the company I want.” He grinned, pointing § 

to himself. “Right here ...so catch that bus.” 


“T just stood there,” I told Stella, staring out the} 
window. “The sergeant kept on kicking him, and I jug 
stood there.” 

She listened without blinking, then she lit a cigarette, | ! 
Outside, a dog was barking. Locked in a car, it had been | 
barking since dinner. 

“I’m going back,” I said suddenly. “Tonight.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know. I’m restless. I want to get it over with.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“The orders. The whole damn thing.” 

“What have you decided?” 

“I’m still not sure.” : 

She came over to me and stood by my side. 

“Why can’t you go back in the morning?” 

“Please, Stella. Let me go now.” 

The tears came silently. I didn’t hear them. I didn’ 
see them until I picked up my satchel. “I'll call you later.” | 

“I might not be home.” 

“Where will you be?” 

“I don’t know. I just might go out.” 

“But I'll want to speak to you.” 

“You'll just have to wait.” 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake, Stella.. | 

“You've got someone to speak to. Let him be your 
confessor.” 

Stumping out her cigarette, she burned her finger. 
Biting her lip, she stifled a cry. } 

“He really unhinged you. Didn’t he?” I asked. 

She stared at me, revolted. The dog began to whine. 

“Get out,” she said hoarsely. “Get out before I scream.’ 

I started to feel sick again. My mind went deaf. When ) 
I finally spoke, my voice was quiet and controlled: 


“He’s my nigger,” I said. “Find your own.” 


XI 


As soon as | got off the bus, I went directly to the? 
Service Club. Ron Blue wasn’t there. I went to his bar-j 
racks. He wasn’t there, either. I waited for an hour 
before he finally showed up. 

“Where have you been?” I asked. “I’ve been looking 
all over for you.” 

“The movies,” he said, annoyed. “What’s the emer: ? 
gency?” ) 

“T’ve made up my mind.” 

“Bully for you.” 

I followed him upstairs and into the latrine. He | 
watched me in the mirror as he washed his hands. 

“I don’t want you to do it. Not for me, I mean.’ ; 

“What do you mean, not for you? Who else should | 


do it for?” 
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“Remember the colored kid who sang at the Service 


ub?” 

“The buck?” he asked, amused. “The one who sang 
America?” 

“Yes, him,” I said excitedly. “His name is Frank 


Paradise.” 
“So?” he shrugged. “What’s that to me?” 


We left the latrine and went inside to his locker. 

“Open that, will you? My hands are too wet.” 

“What’s the combination?” 

ee | ee 

The locker opened and he took out a towel. 

“Will you do it?” I asked. “It means a great deal.” 

“Why?” he asked, drying his hands. 

“It just does, that’s all. He deserves a break.” 

“What about you?” 

‘T'll get by.” 

He shut the locker and hung the towel on his bed 
railing. 

“Lou Alcott won’t. She’s depending on you.” 

“Screw Lou Alcott.” 

“I'd rather die.” 

He walked to the window and lit a cigarette. We both 
stood still, watching each other closely. 

“All right,” he said suddenly. “It’s your funeral.” 

“You'll do it?” I asked, not believing it. 

Blowing smoke out through his nostrils, he laughed 
in my face. 


“Sure.” He shrugged. “Why not?” 


XII 


I was over at the Service Club giving Corky her last 
minute blocking, when Frank ran in, holding his orders. 

“Can I see you a minute?” He couldn’t catch his 
breath. 

We went outside behind the stage where no one could 
see US. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. We stood under a tree. 

“You got your orders yet?” 

“This afternoon, after chow. Advanced Infantry, Fort 
Riley, Kansas.” 

He nodded wildly and handed me his. The stuff that 
was important was underlined in red: MOS: 0060... 
Camp Rucker, Alabama... EDCSA: 30 May 53... 

I looked up. 

“Alabama!” he spit out. “Alabama...and you know 
what that 0060 stands for?...COOK...that’s what it 
stands for... COOK....” 

He looked around wildly for someone to swing at. 

“There’s been a mistake,” I stuttered. “A terrible mis- 
take...” 

“A mistake?” he shouted. “It’s a fuckin’ joke!” 

“You were supposed to stay here. I had it all fixed.” 

He froze with his fists clenched, his eyes wide as 
moons. 

“What do you know about it? What do you mean 
you had it fixed?” 


I opened my mouth. I couldn’t breathe. “So you 
wouldn’t go to Korea...1 wanted to surprise you...” 

He shut his eyes and stuck his face up to the sky. 

“It was the fag,” I said. “He’s the one who did it.” 

He came at me slowly. 

“Vl kill him,” 1 shrieked. 

He walked right by me and jammed his fist into the 
tree. Screaming out his name, I threw my arms around 
his shoulders. His elbow jabbed my stomach. I collapsed 
to the grass. 

“Why?” he demanded. “Because I made it with your 
wife? Is that why you did it?” 

“No!” I shouted. 

“What do you want from me, man? Just tell me what 
you want.” 

“Nothing,” I cried. “I just wanted to help you.” 

“Help me? How could you help me?” 

Speechless and shivering, I shook my head. 

“I got hate in me, man. Don’t you understand that? 
If I don’t go to Korea, what am i gonna do with that 
hate?” 

He started to shake me. “WHAT AM I GONNA 
DO WITH ALL THAT HATE?” 

“Frank!” 

He threw me aside. “What are you trying to do? 
Make me more colored than I am?” 

“No,” I cried out. I rose to my feet. 

“Stay away from me. You hear? I’m warning you. 
Stay away from me....” 

“Please.” I reached out and grabbed his arm. His 
muscles tightened. His eyes stabbed like icicles. 

“You don’t want a buddy, man. You’re looking for a 
sweetheart.” 

Letting out a cry, I squeezed my hands around his 
neck. Tearing them away, he flung me to the ground. 
I looked up. He was standing over me. “Not me, buddy- 
boy.” He was panting and sweating. “Find yourself a 
Jew sweetheart.” He turned and walked away. 


Three days before I was to leave Fort Riley to go to 
Korea, the fighting stopped. When the celebrating was 
going on, I was taken somewhere, somewhere with-girls 
and jazz. I don’t remember too much about that place, 
I was already drunk when i arrived. There was a girl 
who said her name was Bonnie. “What’s yours, honey ?” 
she asked me. 

“Paradise,” I saluted. “Private E-] Frank Paradise. At 
your service.” 

“Paradise. That’s real heavenly. Come on, Heavenly, 
let’s go upstairs.” 

“Wait a minute, I want to tell you—” 

“Come on, honey, tell me upstairs.” 

I stood up. I was shouting. “Why me?” I sang out, 
causing the whole place to turn and stare. “Why do / 
always survive?” 

The girl smiled, shaking her head. “J don’t know 
why, Heavenly honey, I guess you’re just lucky.” Taking 
me by the hand, she led me toward the stairs. @ 
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= WARREN MILLER 


GIVING IT BACK TO THE INDIANS 


| have always wanted to be privy to backstairs gossip, to be a well-known 
figure around the Quai d’Orsay and at the embassies of the better nations, 
those who (like us) haven’t shot their way into anything. For years I have 
permitted myself the small indulgence of seeing myself wearing a hat with 
the brim turned down all the way round, calling in stories on an upright 
telephone—a cunning combination of early Lee Tracy and late Walter Lipp- 
mann. When I received from Contact their letter of accreditation, identity 
card (5'11” Wh. Sex M. Br Eyes Br Hair Winning Smile), the Contact Style- 
book and Codebook and Cookbook, it was something like a drea 1 come true. 
I learned at once to smoke cigarettes and type with two fingers while cradling 

a phone between shoulder and chin; I practiced looking knowledgeable, hard- 
bit, cynical, far-flung. I took a correspondence course and absorbed the basic, 
indispensable tools of the trade; for example: Who, Where, When, Why, and 
How spell NEWS. 

None of this is as easy as it sounds; there are some things that cannot be 
taught: integrity, for example. Fortunately, I once met a great newspaperman 
and have taken him for model and inspiration. I] met this man in Havana; he 
was the Latin-American expert for one of our great wire services. After a 
decade in South America—such was the force of this man’s integrity—he had 
not allowed himself to become corrupted by learning Spanish; except for a 
few necessary phrases—Hurry up! No speak Spanish. Talk English! etc.—he 
limited himself to his native tongue and thereby, I am convinced, kept the 
purity of his ideas unviolated. As he often remarked when I used to meet him 
at the Habana Lansky, “If 1 want information I go to our Embassy. After all, 
it’s their business to know what’s going on down here.” 

He had the wisdom only years in the newspaper game can give: he knew 
the first name of every Secretary of Legation in Havana. 

He knew, a week in advance, the next rumor to be issued by the rumor 
manufactory in Miami. 

Every six months he gave Castro six months. 

Within a matter of days after the invasion he prophesied that it would fail. 

Later, from his listening post in Key West, he put out the news that Castro 
had said, in a speech to the Cuban people, “I have always been a Communist.” 
This made headlines. 

A few days later, at a meeting of the Overseas Press Club, Mr. Herbert 
Matthews read what he claimed was a more exact translation: “When I was a 
student, I had always been an anti-Communist.” Matthews, failing for a 
moment to respect the solidarity of the press corps (as we corpsmen call it) 
challenged my friend to explain what seemed like a rather bad translation. 
My friend, speaking for his wire service, replied in a put-upon voice (he has 
great style): “Well! We’re sorry if some errors crept in!” This did not make 
headlines. 

In a few years—he has only to go a little grey at the temples—this man will 
be called Dean of Latin-American correspondents. (He has already received 
the Order of Quetzalcoatl from Pres. Ydigoras of Guatemala.) He will write 
editorials, review books, lecture to women’s clubs, appear regularly on teevee. 
Happily, there are many like him; we are not about to see the last of men like 





this, not for a long time. 

It is in their grand tradition I would follow: I speak no French and believe 
that Jordan is not viable; I go along with the Trib’s Roscoe Drummond who 
recently (8.10.62) wrote: “In the face of these fantastically formidable obsta- 
cles, can the Alliance [for Progress] succeed adequately and in time? Candidly, 
no one really knows.” I share his view, expressed in the same article, that 
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“Calamity is not certain, but success is far from assured.” This is hard-hitting 
stuff and—let the chips fall where they may—I intend to stick my neck out ip 
the same courageous way. 

I dare not presume to say that I will soon achieve the forthrightness and 
panache of a David Lawrence; I can only hope that after 20 or 30 years in the 
game I will begin to approach this man’s masterful style of attack: “It takes 
only one Klaus Fuchs to steal atomic secrets.” (Herald Tribune. 8.10.62.) Mr. 
Lawrence reminds me of the Sage of my hometown, a man who once said: 
“It’s the truth: when a man’s sick he don’t feel good.” One cannot achieve g 
stance like this overnight, but it’s what I’m aiming for. 

In the meantime, readers will have to go on suffering a prose not yet 
purged of the pretension of style, learning, and ideas. It is only when these 
three qualities are altogether gone, or quite threadbare, that a mere writer can 
be said to have become a Journalist. 

In fact (let me be frank about this), I haven’t got anywhere near the Quai 
d’Orsay; it’s not that I don’t know the way or lack the fare; it is, rather, that ] 
have developed a profound dislike for Couve de Murville and it might very 
well cause a démarche or something even more hideous if we ever came face 
to face. The only other public man who has roused in me so fierce a revulsion 
is General Carlos Romulo, the white man’s burden. I used to stay away from 
UN meetings for weeks at a stretch, so frightened was I at what I might do 
if I heard him talking about the Free World one more time. 

Passion must also be purged; I know this, of course, and I have been 
practicing yoga on the side. This makes for a crowded day but it is well worth 
it: so far I have effectively purged myself of a soul-destroying dislike of Harry 
Truman and former Attorney General Brownell. 1 am working now on 
Admiral Strauss and Walter Cronkite. From time to time I will report on 
my progress. 

Meanwhile, what’s new in Europe? 

Americans, mostly—it’s that time of year—and I should like to begin this 
report with two anecdotes; it’s not that they are particularly illuminating, but 
I am trying to develop a reputation as a raconteur. The success of Alexander 
King leads me to believe that our country is ready for another William Lyon 
Phelps. I am grooming myself for the job. If people like us don’t step into the 
vacuum, Clifton Fadiman will. Then we'll have only ourselves to blame. We 
must be prepared for sacrifice, ready to swell the ranks like Aristotle’s good 
soldier. If I thought it would do any good, I’d even put up my name for 
nomination as the next American editor of Encounter. 

The first story was told me by an American woman who has lived in Rome 
for several years; a simple woman—she has an M.A. from Michigan—she may 
yet have hit upon the solution to the problem of Socialism. This is quite a 
pressing problem in Italy, as you may know; the Communist Party there is a 
part of the Establishment, its members often wear double-breasted suits and 
are indistinguishable from Vespa and Olivetti executives. Indeed, they may be 
Vespa and Olivetti executives. In fact, they often are. The Left Socialists, on 
the other hand, are distinguishable from Vespa and Olivetti executives be- 
cause they wear berets. This makes them a little less ominous. 

The American lady had a maid who was a Communist; the girl made no 
secret of it (this is one of the sinister things about Italian Communists). Often 
the American lady would see her writing slogans of a political nature on the 
sidewalk: Long Live Peace! We Eat Priests! etc. The maid’s fiancé was also 

a Communist but, for all that, a hard worker. Between them they saved enough 
money to buy a house soon after they got married. As the American lady put 

“Well, you know how Italians are about property. No sooner did they own 
their house than they left the Party.” 

Well, of course, now that you’ve heard the story the answer seems obvious; 
of course. But, as the American lady properly asked, “Do the planners down 
in Washington know about this?” She has written her congressman; she is 
convinced that if every Italian were given his own little house and plot of 
land we’d soon see the end of Socialist agitation. 
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I promised my support for this plan. I remembered ‘that some years ago 
Brigadier General Sarnoff (will the poor man never get his second star?) 
announced that radios could be manufactured for $1.50 and dropped by para- 
chute behind the Iron Curtain. This would enable the peasants to listen to the 
Voice of America. After a moment of base selfishness—I demanded to know 
why we could not buy radios for $1.50—I saw the merit of this plan which 
| would like to call the Sarnoff Plan. I have written my congressman—I hope 
you will join me and write yours at once—and, recalling the Sarnoff Plan, 
asked him to look into the possibility of building cheap, mass-produced houses 
and parachuting them into Italy. I believe this could be the biggest thing 
since Drew Pearson’s write-your-relatives-in-Sicily campaign. 

The second story has come to me through friends in Paris who received 
a visit this summer from friends of their parents: husband, wife, and two 
children. The husband is an agricultural expert and he and his family were 
en route to Nigeria where he is going to share his know-how with the natives. 
In the old days, people like this went off with the most meagre knowledge of 
their host (as it is called) country. Happily, enlightened times are upon us, and 
both husband and wife were given a two weeks’ course by the State Depart- 
ment before they left: they learned what not to say to black people (who are, 
for some reason, very sensitive), how to stand in a reception line, how to 
address a member of the cabinet, etc. The course is so thorough that the 
husband and wife actually met a real Nigerian before leaving Washington. 
The wife told my friend: “One of the people from their embassy was brought 
over to see us. He was all dressed up in costume and he looked so cute.’ 

I myself was not surprised to hear this; I had expected just such a signifl- 
cant improvement in our understanding of the new countries. Friends in high 
places in Washington had told me, soon after the new administration took 
office, that a memorandum had been sent around to all hands: they were 
instructed, hereafter, to refer to the underdeveloped nations as emerging 
nations. I cannot speak for Ben Bella and the citizens of Mali and Senegal, but 
it certainly did give me a lift. I hadn’t been so uplifted since Mr. Nixon told 
me I had come dangerously close to talking myself into a depression. It is a 
good sign, surely, when a government shows a concern for language. 

It only just occurs to me that this story must have reached the ears of Ben 
Bella. Certainly it explains his refusal to give up western clothes and drape 
himself in a striped robe: he doesn’t want us to make the mistake of thinking 
he is cute. This seems to me probably the most unlikely word we could 
possibly use to describe him; but, evidently, Ben Bella’s experience with 
Westerners has led him to believe we are capable of anything. 

In any case, after weeks of rain, we here in Paris are indebted to Ben Bella 
for one of the summer’s few bright spots. He was telling a group of French 
businessmen that Algerian Socialism would permit them to continue their 
businesses and that such a small Capitalist sector of the economy would be 
protected and encouraged. He explained to them that there were many kinds 
of Socialism. “After all,” he said, “Mao is a Socialist, and so is Guy Mollet.” 
Here, depending on one’s politics, the laughter is bitter, derisive, or embar- 
rassed; for it was under the Socialist or “socialist” government of Mollet that 
Ben Bella was kidnapped and jailed for something like seven years. 

The other bright spot was the news, brought to us in the same day’s news- 
paper, that the Medicare bill had failed of passage and that Congress had 
refused to emend that provision of the tax laws which makes hunting lodges, 
yachts, country houses, and suchlike deductible. I don’t think I need to tell 
that we all gave a great sigh of relief. It is reassuring to know that we will 
be returning to the same America we left: recognizable, familiar, cozy and 
(if you will) backward. We don’t want change merely for the sake of change, 
do we? And if the price be stagnation—as Gunnar Myrdal (a Swede) claims— 
then that is the price we must pay. After a week in Switzerland I am able to 
tell you that the price is not too high; I heard not one complaint all the time 
I was there; they are a Very Happy People. 

I also spent two weeks on the Cote d’Azur, a corrupt and corrupting place, 
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let me tell you. Nevertheless, real 
estate values continue to soar and a 
remarkable building boom is under 
way. Along the coast, unsightly old 
chateaux and turn-of-the-century ho- 
tels are being bulldozed to make way 
for modern, concrete apartment 
houses with manageable small rooms 
and vestigial balconies. It is, however, 
in the as yet untouched 14th Century 
hill towns, a few miles inland, that 
one finds colonies of a certain kind 
of American: freelance writers, TV 
documentary producers, novelists, 
painters. One notices that they eat 
uncooked vegetables and do not get 
sick; and though they look a little 
embarrassed while doing it, most of 
them have learned to speak the lan- 
guage. 

It was from one of these Americans 
that I heard (I have a sympathetic 
face) the following story, told me by 
the protagonist himself. This young 
man had just been fired from his job 
as Secretary of the (let us call it) 
American—Cote d’Azur Foundation 
for Writers and Artists. A certain 
American family had set up this 
foundation a few years ago because 
of their high regard for the arts (the 
grandfather had been a big collector 
in his day; were it not for him, our 
museums would own few paintings 
by Rosa Bonheur, Bouguereau, and 
Massinger), and because money put 
into the foundation would not be 
taxable. It was housed in a 70-room 
villa the family owned near Antibes. 
Apparently the young man hired as 
secretary didn’t get the message, 
which must have been transmitted 
by nudges, winks, tics, and giggles 
because for the past three years he 
had actually been housing artists and 
writers in the villa. The other day a 
member of the family turned up, dis- 
covered what was going on, and 
cried, “What’s going on here? Who 
are these people? Get them out ot 
here!” He not only turned out the 
freeloaders but fired the secretary. 
The boy is spreading this story all up 
and down the coast. It is the cause 
of much laughter among the Ameri- 
cans here and has, I believe, done the 
tax-free foundation system no good 
at all. The ex-secretary has become 
disenchanted and is growing a beard. 
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He is talking about denouncing the 
family; he threatens to write letters 
to the Internal Revenue Service and 
Wallace Fowlie. 

But perhaps the most distressing— 
yet, looked at from another angle, 
perhaps it 1s reassuring—news 1s that 
Western Europe now must import 
labor. Germany, of course, got into 
the habit during the last war and 
they continue by importing 700,000 
Italians to work in their automobile 
plants. There have even been a few 
cases of card-carrying CIO steelwork- 
ers who have packed up and come 
to West Germany to take jobs no 
longer available in Pittsburgh and 
Gary. In Switzerland, thousands of 
railroad workers and farmhands are 
recruited from Argentina. And once 
the Algerians leave, the French too 
will have to look to South America 
for unskilled labor. Citizens of the 
Common Market countries are quick- 
ly losing their unskills. 


Khrushchev’s warning to the Afri- 
can countries — Watch out for the 
Common Market! It’s a new form of 
Imperialism and they’re out to keep 
you what you’ve always been: pro- 
ducers of raw materials — was met 
with cries of outrage here on the 
Continent. Even the BBC was upset 
by the charge and put on a panel dis- 
cussion with three men named Pere- 
grine Worsthorne. Everyone assured 
the—uh—emerging nations that the 
Common Market posed no threat and 
was, in fact, a kindly uncle, generous 
to a fault. The Paris edition of the 
Herald Tribune said, editorially, that 
not only was K wrong, it was a sign 
that he was scared. 

The following day, having appar- 
ently forgotten their own editorial, 
the Trib printed a small item on its 
financial page which revealed that a 
representative of the Latin-American 
coffee-producing nations was present 
at the current Common Market meet- 
ing in Belgium. He was there to ask 
for relief: because of Common Mar- 
ket covenants the coffee countries of 
the Americas are losing several billion 
dollars a year. 

I suspect that K was, at bottom, 
right in what he said; and, at bottom, 
wrong in saying it. If he has proved 
anything, it is that the East is as cap- 
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In The Next Issue: 


able of good old-style paternalism x 
the West. It has been evident from 
their actions that the leaders of th 
new countries have for some time 
been aware of what the Common 
Market is all about. And why should 
they not be? France and England, 
those kindly old uncles, provided 
them all with comfortable jails and 
years of time to think about theg 
problems. The older, or emerged (a 
I like to call them) nations haven’ 
yet learned that when you turn oye 
the keys to the former inmates, the 
pose of paternalism has to be dis. 
carded and a new one forged. As 
Lord Acton said (and how prophetic 
he was!): “Paternalism always gives 
way to Soapy Williams.” 

But are we, meanwhile, to sit idly 
by while the Americas are stripped 
of their European immigrant popv- 
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lation? Is the American Dream fin. | 


ished? Are we to give it up as a bad | 


job and return to the mother coun- 
tries, spoiled second spns who could. 
n’t make it in the Colonies? Are we 
about to see an enormous Ellis Island 
set up at Cherbourg? Shall we return 
to France the Statue of Liberty to 
welcome the tired, the poor, the 
homeless? Experts here tell me that 
the Argentinians in Switzerland are 
already writing letters to relatives in 
Buenos Aires, saying, “Come at once! 
The streets of the old world are 
paved with gold!” 

Possibly there will be a few hold. 


outs, a few pockets where people of 
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VEAU MARENGOT / Peter Ustinov 
You will need: 











2 pounds lean veal Bunch of parsley 

4 calf’s foot Bay leaf 

6 tomatoes Clove of garlic 

4 sliced onions Glass of water 

2 pounds sliced carrots Salt and black pepper 














In a deep, thick saucepan fry the veal gently in butter. 
When it is brown, remove the veal and fry the onions in 
the same butter. Peel the tomatoes, cut them in quarters. 
When the onions are golden, put in the clove of garlic. 
Then add the tomatoes and put the meat back into the 
pan. Add the carrots, the half calf’s foot, parsley, bay leaf, 
and water. Salt and pepper to taste. Cover and cook 
slowly for at least two hours. @ 
































Peter Ustinov — actor, playwright, novelist, musician, co- 
median — extended his amazing list of accomplishments 
this year in London by producing three modern one-act 
operas. At the same time he was acting in his own play, 
“Photo Fintsh,” which he also directed. He was born in 
1921 and peformed in a revue of his own devising when 
he was 18. He has recently directed and starred in a movie 
version of Melville’s Billy Budd (he played Captain Starry 
Vere, not Billy Budd), and he will direct the opening 


opera at La Scala thts season. 
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LIVER PIE / Herman Cherry 

One of the “great American dishes that has influenced 
Russian cooking,” according to the New York painter 
Herman Cherry, is Liver Pie. As the story goes, two 
Russian artists arrived just in time for dinner one even- 
ing, and Herman whipped up this dish, proclaiming it as 
American as mashed potatoes-and-gravy or corn-on-the- 
cob. The two Russians went about the United States from 
that day forward, always asking for, and rarely finding, 
that “great American dish.” Here it is: 





























First prepare a two-crust pie crust and use half of it to 
line a shallow pan. Cut calf’s liver into small cubes and 
chop an equal amount of onions. Sauté both liver and 
onions in peanut oil, adding salt and pepper to taste. 
When they are browned, remove the liver and onions 
from the pan and set them aside to cool a little. Make a 
gravy with the remaining oil, mixing it into a smooth 
paste with flour and gradually adding warmed milk, stir- 
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ring constantly. Put the liver and onions in the pie and 
pour the milk gravy over them. Cover with more thinly 
rolled pie crust (the prepared pie crust is completely 
acceptable) and cut a few narrow openings in the top of 
the pie with a knife, or puncture it several times with a 
fork. Bake in a moderate oven. When the crust is brown 
(about half an hour) the pie is ready to eat. @ 


Herman Cherry was born in New Jersey 50 years ago, but 
began his life as painter in Southern California where he 
lived for some years. Now he lives and works in New 
York, exhibiting regularly at the Poindexter Gallery. He 
was a visiting art teacher at Berkeley in 1958, and recently 
spent a year traveling in Europe. 
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ments that have appeared under his signature: (1) Radi- 
ation has as much chance of bringing about useful genetic 
effects as harmful ones, and (2) the fact that Western 
man wears trousers instead of skirts is 100 times more 
deleterious to heredity than exposure to radiation likely 
to result from continued atmospheric testing of nuclear 
devices. As far as I can determine there is no evidence to 
support these contentions, and much to controvert them. 
If this interview takes place let me know so I can buy 
that issue. 
I sincerely wish you every success. 
Yours truly, 
Sidney Silberberg 


EpiTors: 
Regarding Chacmool’s comments | August] concern- 
ing “Last Year at Marienbad”: FEH!! 
Fischel Pfeiffer 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


EpiTors: 

Your article idea—that of tracking down a KKK and 
interviewing him—had a certain attraction but | think I'll 
pass on this one. I’ve lived down here all my life damn 
near, and I’ve never yet even seen a KKK and don’t 
know a soul that belongs to that discriminated-against 
organization. And if I did, I think I would leave the poor 
fellow alone. Can you imagine belonging to an organiza- 
tion in which everything you say is wrong and every- 
thing you do is ridiculous? You take some poor, ignorant 
slob who can’t make it into such elite organizations as 
the Lions, or Elks or ADA’s or NAACP’s, and so instead 
he ends up in the KKK, and the rest of his life is misery. 
The Knights of Columbus can dress up in their uniforms, 
even wear swords; and the Lions can do their roaring 
(which they do literally) and some member of the 
NAACP can get up and make a rip-roaring bigoted ser- 
mon about white trash and immediately get his face on 


Time magazine with a little halo floating over his crown; 
or some liberal can get up and speak his mind and imme. 
diately be cheered in one publication after the other, and 
even Barry Goldwater and the American Legion can get 
up and talk of the other side of all these critical things 
and get a little notice, too, But the poor KKK—the fellow 
watches all these, even sees little kids with sheets op 
going around on Halloween, and yet if he just slips his 
uniform on maybe to go down to the drugstore for q 
pack of cigarettes, and on the way utters some innocuous 
remarks like “I am an American”—just whispers it may. 
be—giving it the old try, immediately all hell breaks 
loose. Drew Pearson descends on Atlanta and makes q 
speech against the KKK on the capitol steps, then writes 
ten articles commenting on his courage; our politicians 
rise up in righteous indignation; the troops are called 
out; newspaper men hop around popping flashing bulbs 
in all directions; and this poor fellow has to run back 
home, hide his stupid sheet and sit in the dark looking 
out the window at all the Masons and Legionnaires and 
other good-time guys who are going through their elec- 
tric-cane rituals and squirting their water-guns and not 
causing any comment at all. No, sir, I would leave him 
alone: else there would be one more fanatic who sees 
great monsters in the shadows who might hear of it and 
lying in bed trembling at night would take his courage 
up and write another book about the nightmare menace. 
As for the KKK, then, I have heard of such things as 
trying to beat a fly to death with a ball bat, but frankly 
I think this is ridiculous. The KKK today—so far as ] 
can tell (even though I must admit I have not made a 
study of it or tried to find clues and evidences and such, 
which just might possibily give me a broader perspective 
on the subject than somebody who sets out to write a 
book on the subject and is not about to let it amount to 
nothing )—anyhow, so far as I can tell, the KKK is not 
nearly so powerful as the DAR, the UDC or even the 
FFV. At least, I have some slight acquaintance with 
these other organizations, and at least know that they 
are actively concerned with school children, warping 
their minds when possible, and infiltrating magazines 
like The New Yorker, though only so in their cartoon 
section. As I am not at present considering using any of 
these subjects myself, I wouldn’t mind if you suggested 
to Arnold Rice* that he might do one of these as a sequel 
to this one. The title of “The UDC in American Politics,” 
or maybe “Subversive Activities of the DAR” —these 
might carry some notice. I’m certainly more concerned 
with the UDC than with the KKK—TI can still remember 
those essays they used to make us write in grammar 
school. But of course I haven’t read the book, only the 
cover, and I suppose Mr. Rice is still concerned with the 
KKK of the twenties, which of course might be an 
entirely different thing. It did take him one hell of a long 
time to get into print, though, didn’t it? 
Mac Hyman 
Cordele, Georgia 


* The Ku Klux Klan in American Politics by Arnold S. 
Rice, Public Affairs Press, 150 pgs. 
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Now in its fourth year of broadcasting Jazz in 


the Bay Area, begins transmission from the. 


highest. point on Russian Hill, San Francisco. 
FM at 98. 
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The (fabulous) 
Artists’ and Writers’ Cookbook 


which provoked 
The New York Herald Tribune 
to exclaim: 


“Iconocliastic...cavalier... 
sometimes happily impolite... 
magnificently laid out 

and illustrated... 

a cookbook to make all others 

pale into inhibited humorless 
daintiness... 

a cookbook to intrigue and seduce.” 


Edited by Beryl Barr 

and Barbara Sachs. 

Introduction by Alice B. Toklas. 
Designed by Nicolas Sidjakov. 
Three colors throughout, 328 pages, 











